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PREFACE. 



, A BEOENT instaBoe of the abu9e of moioitonal 

^ power in a public school^ ha9 given rise to a 

c^ oontroversy ou the subject of school government, 

^ and led to the inditing of many letters and lead- 

j ing articles in newspapers on ^' Fagging and 

* Flogging" in our public schoolfl. Without ex;- 

, pressing any opinion on the animus of these 

< efflisiens^ I may be allowed to remark that 

' neither the tone nor t^emper in which these 

** topics have been discussed is such as to conduce 

^ to a dispassionate consideration of a very grave 

and important subject. 

^ It appears to me that the pubSc have received 

^ an impression of the management of public 

^ acliools, and the influence of their discipline. 
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which is very far from being fair and correct; 
and that those who condemn the monitorial 
system in toto, and denounce '^fagging and 
flogging " on the evidence adduced by the writers 
alluded to^ have formed their judgment on slight 
and ex parte evidence^ and pronounced their 
verdict on inadequate grounds. 

Having strong opinions on the subject^ derived 
from my own personal experience of school-life 
passed under two different systems — the " usher " 
system of a private, and the "monitorial'' of 
a public school — ^I resolved to publish these 
** School Experiences of a Fag " under both 
phases of scholastic government, with the view 
of supplying those interested in the subject 
with other data than such as had been afforded 
them, for arriving at a just opinion on the 
important point under consideration. 

I have laboured to do this fairly; and if 
it be thought that I have depicted my expe- 
riences of a public school in too bright colours^ 
I can only reply that I have truly expressed 
the feelings with which I look back upon that 
schoolboy portion of my younger days. And 
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surely it is no small praise of any school that one 
of its quondam members should have devoted a 
portion of his scanty leisure to the purpose 
of bearing testimony in its favour. Nor can 
any amount of censure lessen the force of the 
fact that, with scarcely an exception, public- 
school men love and reverence the place where 
they were educated; not merely for the friend- 
ships they formed there, but on account of 
the pleasurable and salutary influence of the 
government of the little community. 

In the chapters on private-school life, I have 
drawn much on the information and experiences 
of others, in order to give greater complete- 
ness to the picture. But I hdd no need to 
do this in the case of the public school: my 
own recollections afforded me suflScient materials. 
I have endeavoured faithfully to paint both 
systems, and 

"Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught 'in malice." 

Perhaps it would have been wiser not to have 
indulged in reflections or arguments, but to 
have left my readers to form their own opinion. 
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Wben^ howeyer^ aa I wrote this story^ the old 
aeenea rose up once more before me, and, a 
sckoolboy again^ I relived my old sohooUlife, 
I Qould not bttt wish to give expressdon to all 
the feelings of gratitude and pleasure with which 
my later remembrances are so inseparably and 
90 happily interwoven.. 

THE AUTHOR. 



August 9Ui, 1854. 
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PABT I-THE PEIVATE SCHOOL 



CHAPTER I. 

I LEATB HOMB. 

" Oii pent on 6tre miens qu'au sein de sa famille*" 

Angzen Opera i)£ Luoile. 

It waa in tlie year 1838. I was somewhere 
between ten and eleven years old^ just beginning 
to be very much afraid of young ladies^ and fast 
emerging out of the state of nice-^boy-hood into 
the gauche hobbledehoy^ when it was decided that 
I should go to school 

I was for some time in happy ignorance of this 

most momentous decision ; for^ though on most 

subjects of an inquiring turn of mind^ it had 

never yet seriously occurred to me to consider how; 

•f" V. B 
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I was to be educatecL It was obviously impoe- 
sible that the present '^ provisional government" of 
my sister^s instructress could long continue on its 
hitherto firm basis, as it was gradually ceasing to 
make itself respected by its intellect or feared for 
its power. Being in disgrace had become rather 
an agreeable fact, for then ^'Bobinson Crusoe'* 
could be undisturbedly studied; and to be de- 
prived of pudding, appeared rather a weak re- 
venge for unsaid prosody; while not being allowed 
to come down-stairs for dessert, saved me the ex- 
cruciating agony of being combed and cleaned. 
By-the-by, if any of my readers would kindly 
send me a line, addressed to the care of my pub- 
lishers, explaining why nurses tear their charges' 
hair so unmercifully, and demonstrating the ad- 
vantages of scouring the smoothest little face with 
the roughest wet towel, they would solve one of 
my greatest puzzles. 

For some weeks before the intentions of the 
higher powers were communicated to me, I had 
felt that something was in the wind, and had a 
sort of presentiment that I was to be some way 
disposed of. My lessons seemed of less impor- 
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tance: a sort of *'well-after-all-it-does-not-much- 
matteivnow " sort of feeling seemed to prevail; 
while I became of greater importanoe, and my 
wardrobe of the greatest of all. 

The state of my shirts became a matter for 
most diligent inquiry; my shoes and the con- 
comitant socks became objects of much interest to 
such members of the household as it concerned ; 
and when, in addition to this, two new suits of 
clothes arrived to my address, built on (to me) 
new lines, and resembling those worn by my elder 
brother — who had hitherto, on the strength of his 
costume, inspired me with great awe : when this 
last brown-paper parcel lay opened before me, I 
considered that the season of uncertainty and 
doubt had passed away ; that I had now su£Scient 
data to go upon ; so I boldly inquired what was 
going to be done with me — if several outfitters 
were being employed to rig me out for the 
Indies? And I learned, by slow but sure de- 
grees, that I was going to school. 

I confess I did not take the matter as much to 
hearty just at first, as I ought to have done. Had 
I only known how the next four months were to be 
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spent — ^had I only had an inkling of all I was to 
suffer in that period^ I should not have answered^ 
as I then did, '^ How gbd I am I" No doubt I 
said this under the idea that school life was freer 
dom : that I should be emancipated from all the 
affectionate restraints of home life. Most sadly 
was I deluded I I found gross slavery and 
tyranny, where I expected freedom. Yet there 
is no place in the world, no period of life, when a 
boy wants affection more, and finds it less, than 
during the first half-year at a large school I 
may be thought to speak too bitterly of that first 
entry into the world's discipline ; but I shall not 
say half what I feel. As I look back to it now» 
*' distance lends no enchantment to the yiew" 
whsitever : it seems the dark spot in an existence 
otherwise brightly happy. 

But the bustle of preparation, the purchase 
of schoolboy necessaries — the new knife, the new 
hat, especially that hat to be worn on Sundays 
only — carried me safiely through my last week at 
home. It was only when the carriage came to the 
door, that the sudden qualm of .separation came 
upon me: that choking sensation in the throaty 
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that want of air to breathe (yet I suppose that 
the oorrent of oxygen is not really turned off 
during tearful farewells)^ whidi we idl have ex- 
perienced^ made me aware that I was leaving my 
mother^ and my home^ with all its pet flow<Brs and 
pet rabbits^ the shaggy Newfoundland and sleek 
terrier^ as Well as all the household familiar 
£ri^idB known since childhood. 

Here I must pause> and say one word to those 
of my younger readers, who, ere they have read 
thus £at, have not flung down the book, unable to 
control their feeUngs of contempt for my youth 
and innocence. 

Times have changed much, even in the few 
years since I was ypung ; and as regards you, my 
friends, especially has the change been greatest. 
Among all the great advances, amid all the 
vast improvements of this age of progi^ess, the 
rafttd progress of the rising generation to man- 
hood is pre-eminent. The shackles that kept 
us boys till twelve or fourteen, and young 
men till twenty or twenty-one, are removed 
from you: you make but one stride from long 
frocks to long frock-coats, but one step from 
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pap to papas. You do not remember your first 
new knife ; your memory will scarcely carry you 
as far back as your first razor; you cannot recall 
your sensations of pride at your first hat, nor 
remember what a deep red mark it left upon your 
forehead. Can you even remember your first 
" real Havannah,'^ or its effects ? Nature, how- 
ever, asserts her claim to be heard even in this 
^^ fast" age ; and it almost makes me smile, while 
shaving, when I think how she refuses to endorse 
your claims, or to respond to your sharp en-- 
treaties to be men before your time. 

When I think how ignorant I was at twelve 
years old of the mysteries of dress-coats and stiff 
shirt-<5ollars ; how innocent I was of all know- 
ledge of the world, and ^' savoir vivre;^ and 
observe how well you, at the same age, under- 
stand all these things — how scientifically you can 
criticize the pas de quatre, and how feelingly you 
can appreciate the " Rejected Addresses " — the 
spirit of envy rises strong within me. With that 
high superiority and noble generosity, then, which 
are also characteristics of the age in which you 
live, pardon the above remarks, made only with a 
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▼iew of justifying my youthful innocence, and read 
my Experiences as you would thosd of dear old 
Pepys or of stately Evelyn. 



The last words were said, the last kisses given, 
and the carriage drove quickly away, as if even 
the coachman felt the Oppressiveness of the atmo- 
sphere and longed to escape from the falling 
showers. Thus I left home for the first time ; to 
return thither in a few months with my first impres-^ 
sions and experiences of life, and to feel how they 
had altered all my views and changed all my ideas. 

It would certainly form a nice subject of in- 
quiry for those interested in philosophical re- 
searches, to explain the change in a boy's mind 
between the first leaving, and the first return 
home^ Is it because he has seen more, knows 
more, and has thought more, that he finds home 
less to him than it was a few months back ? Can 
he see its faults more clearly, and has he less appre- 
ciation for its beauties ? Is it that he is greater in 
his own opinion, and feels hurt and annoyed that 
all do not agree in his own valuation of himself? 
Has he been where all home-love was considered 
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c^Boft," and where he haa ahnost learned to be 
ashamed of those of whom he should be most 
proud? Or is it that he has become tainted by 
the atmosphere he has been living in, and feels 
home to be almost tpo sacred to be contaminated 
by his presence ? 

When it comes to my turn to send my little 
son to %ht his way — ^no, perhaps, not to fight : 
ere then, thanks to the Peace Society! even school- 
boy quarrels may be arranged by arbitration, and 
the right of might legislated for by Act of Par- 
liament — when this becomes my very painful 
duty, I shall deeply feel the responsibility of that 
first separation, and devoutly pray that the half^ 
fledged innocent may return to the paternal nest 
unscathed. 
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CHAP TEE 11. 

I GO TO SCHOOL. 

♦*An is not weU: 

I doubt 8ome foul play here.'* 

Hamlet. 

You will think me at least a grandfather if I take 
you to any place in this country by coach-and- 
foiir^ intersected as it now appears, when viewed 
through the interesting medium of '^Bradshaw's 
Bailway Quide^" with countless ted lines and 
innumerable little dots. But twelve or fourteen 
years ago, sixty ipiles an hour would have been 
considered an insanity; the electric telegraph a 
myth; to spai^ the Atlantic in ten days an 
impossibility ; to be on terms of a friendly alliance 
with France an absurdity; and in those days a 
coach-and-four \f as the only way by which to 
reach the famous watering-place of Weston, 
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where I was to be " inducted" into the rudiments 
of a classical education, preparatory to entering 
one of our great public schools. 

It was not one of those melancholy, make- 
believe coaches one sometimes meets with in 
obscure parts of Wales, but the Royal Mail, with 
Y, B. on the panels, a gentleman driver on the 
box (somebody told me he was a lord, but I did 
not feel quite sure at the same time if this were 
not meant foi^ a hoax), a scarlet-coated guard on 
a little music-stool behind, and letters at 11^. 
each postage in the box below. 

It was on a fine summer evenings at about fivd 
oWock, that I was landed on the cliffs of Weston^ 
and saw before me the sea, glowing like fire 
from the reflection of the gorgeous sunset in its 
calm surface. Finding a '^ glass coach," as Pepys 
would have caUed the lumbering vehicle, I 
stepped into it, with my portmanteau and pre* 
cious hat -box, and Was forthwith conveyed to 
Elm-house Preparatory School 

So many authors have graphically described 
the boy's sensations on a first arrival at school^ 
and mine were so identical with those which hare 
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been thus pictured, that I will pass over my brief 
journey^ only mentioning that never did glass 
coach go fastei^9 never did a mile and a half 
appear more like one hundred yards, and that my 
first impression of Weston wds that it must be 
a very well lighted town at night, so rapidly did 
the lamp-posts succeed one another. 

« That 's Elm-house 1 " said the flyman. With 
that insight into human nature which is peculiar 
to drivers generally, he had guessed that I should 
like to know. I looked out and saw a large 
square brick house, with a long detached building 
by the side of it* This building was oblong and 
lighted by six windows, tall and broad. The 
designation thereof required not to be painted 
up on that gate, for what else could it be but a 
school-room ? — unless, indeed, it were a Methodist 
chapeL Various small outhouses connected the 
school-room with the house, and the one looked 
as comfortable as the other appeared dreary. 

The whole range stood in the midst of a large 
field, having that curious pickled look which 
fields near the sea invariably possess ; and around 
the field, plantations raised their very stunted 
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heads; the idirabs and erergreens which oom* 
posed it looking as if the east winds had had but 
an easy fight for them, and had shown no meroy 
to the conquered, for they were shorn of all their 
leaves and had a battered appearance. I often after- 
wards compared myself to these melancholy laurels 
and lilacs, and thought how I wished that I, like 
them, had but one enemy ; whereas, all the points 
of the compass would hardly have afforded 8uf<« 
ficient names for my tormentors. But I anticipate. 

'^ That 's the play aground I " said th(B still more 
considerate driver, as I then thought ; little anti-o 
cipating that in the school-room Latin and algebra 
would be my tasks, and in the play-ground every 
description of bullying would be my pastime. It 
wafi a large square plot of bumt-up grass, with 
occasional patches of vigorous green shoots, which 
seemed determined not to be defeated in their 
laudable attempts to grow, either by the sea spray 
dashing over the low wall, or by the games played 
upon them. 

We rang at the garden-gate, for there was a 
garden, with a lai^e tree in the centre — which 
seemed to have striven vigorously but unsuc- 
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ceasfiilly to stretch forth its branches and expand 
its leaves^ these last being not green but gray — 
and the door was opened by two clean^ happy^ and 
kind-looking maidservants* I have observed that 
dean people always look happy^ and that happy 
people are always kind-hearted, and viee versA. 
As the girls took charge of my portmanteau, and 
carried it in, 1 noticed that sea^-breezes agreed 
wonderfully well with them, and I inwardly 
hoped I should take after these buitom lasses, and 
not follow the example of the withered plants 
and the salted tree* 

The settlement of the flyman^s claims was the 
next thing to attend fo; and this I expected 
would constitute my first struggle in active life : 
but I was mistaken^ Mj countenance must have 
expressed very deep misery and despondency, or 
the flyman must have been new to his soul- 
hardening professiont ; for on my tendering him a 
half-ax>wn, being two-^thirds more than his legal 
fare, he actually pocketed it and drove off without 
making any remark* Then, as the fly disappeared 
through the gate, I felt as if the last home-tie 
^ras rent asunder, and I was alone in the world. 
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The servants showed me through a comfortable 
haU^ into a most luxurious library, where I found 
my schoolmaster, the Bey. Mr. Wentworth. He 
received me most kindly, and after a long chat 
about home and my journey, put many leading 
questions to me relative to various Boman 
authors I had never heard of, and many Athenian 
poets whose names were Greek indeed to me. It 
soon became obvious to him that my place was 
literally '^ nowhere" in classics; though it might 
have been somewhere rather high up in foreign 
languages or geography. 

This is pretty generally the state of things with 
home*educated boys ; and certainly, as Greek and 
Latin are so invariably written, spoken, and read 
in after-life in this country, it is well that every- 
thing should be sacrificed to their acquisition, and 
that the whole powers of the youthful mind 
should be brought to bear on C»sar and his 
Commentaries in younger life, and Demosthenes 
and his Orations later on. However, this work 
does not profess to be an essay on education ; and 
the author leaves it to abler heads to deal with 
the great and most diflScult question of the day. 
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To determine what should be tanght, is easier than 
to regulate what should not. To teach those who 
will not learn, is a hard task; but to convince 
of their error those who would prevent others 
firom coming to be taught, is the hardest task 
of aU. 

My audience was soon over, and then, accom- 
panied by Mr. Wentworth, I was to make my 
first entrance into the school-room. Had he been 
about to introduce me into the school as the head 
of it, instead of the bottom, it would hardly have 
dispelled the extreme state of nervousness and 
fear which oppressed me. Had I been a little 
dog, my tail would have been between my legs, 
as I followed Mr. Wentworth through a long 
passage into that six-windowed room. 

About fifty boys instantly directed one hun- 
dred eyes upon my devoted person; and I felt 
something like what John Mytton must have done 
when he found himself suddenly alone in a kennel 
surrounded by thirty brace of fox-hounds ready 
starved for to-morrow's hunt. At that moment, 
even with the head-master at my side, and an 
usher hard at work at each end of 'the room ex- 
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plflining knotty passages about Prometheus being 
bound on a rock all alone (how I envied him I), 
or pointing out defective figures about x^y 
being equal to a, though why I could not clearly 
see^ — even theuj under such powerful protection^ 
my future fate as fag and butt, scout and victim 
of the school, flashed upon me. 

After Mr. Wentworth had returned to his 
study, I had to wait in the schoo]>-room till lessons 
were over, and we were all set at liberty. 
During this miserable interval, not one firiendly 
&ce greeted me> not one kind smile cheered me, 
as I sat, wretched and forlorn, on a bench near 
the door. I alone was unoccupied — eicept by the 
dreariness of my own position, and it was some 
relief when at last school broke up. 

About two dozen boys rushed towards me. 

'^ Whjtt's your name ? " asked one^ 

^' You shaVt sleep in my room," said another, 
'^it's full already." 

" He shall be my slavey," said a bigger boy 

who was passing ; *' and let 's make him fight : 

we've not had a fight for a month, and new boys 
always must show the stuiBTthey're made of." 
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The usher on duty had naturally gone out for a 
few moments, to refresh himself after the hard 
day's teaching, and all government was at an end. 
The fight accordingly began ; my small opponent 
and I were of course so utterly .opposed to this 
trial of strength, that we fought with but small 
energy^ and our exertions were mainly confined 
to not hurting one another at all. This was 
considered a yery unsatisfactory state of matters 
by the boys, who wished to revive the gladiatorial 
combats of Rome among the new boys of Elm- 
house ; therefore sundry pushes and blows from 
third parties quite made up for the small punish- 
ment each of us received from his opponent. 

In about twenty minutes the footsteps of the 
returning usher were heard, when every one at 
once assumed an extremely uninterested and non- 
chalant look i and the usher, seeing me crying, 
but every one else conducting themselves with 
extreme propriety, came up and bindly inquired 
what was the matter. The notion had been duly 
instilled into me that on no account was I to tell 
tales^ and the first well-defined deceit or direct 
untruth which I remember to have been guilty of 

c 
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was answering Mr. Bush with the usual school- 
boy reply, — " Nothing.'^ 

Somebody wrote a humorous essay the other 
day on the two words '^ l^ever mind;'' an equally 
witty composition could easily be made of the 
answer "Nothing.'^ One of the bottle-holders in 
the late encounter seemed to be troubled with no 
such thin-skinned scruples^ as he boldly volun- 
teered to remark, ^^ Oh, Mr; Bush, don't mind 
him: he's crying because he is a new boy." I re- 
member remarking once to a friend who was 
stigmatizing the moral feeling of public schools as 
low, that I had been two years at Harby before 
I heard a deliberate lie told to a master, and 
that for " two years" he might read " one hour" as 
my experience of private schools. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ELM-HOUSE, 

" Schuler, — Ich bitt' euch,nehmt euch meiner an ! 
leh komme mit aJlem guten Math, 
Leidlichem Geld und Mschem Blut ; 
Meine Matter wollte mioh kaam entfemen 
Mbchte gem' was rechts hieraassen lemen." 

" Mephi8tophele8,—I>& seyd ihr eben recht am Ort" 

Goethe. 

We were about fifty in numbdr^ and I was one of 
the smallest of them; that was ydry speedily 
demonstrated to me by finding myself thrashed and 
ballied by any boy who was in want of an occupa- 
tioB^ and who found me a more amusing object of 
persecution than another little yictim who was my 
partner in tribulation. There were three ushers 
during part of my stay at Elm-house^ and only two 
the rest of the time ; they were nominally present 
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among us all daj ; but this^ like most theories^ was 
widely different from the practice ; which was that 
we were genettdly left to our own devices, the 
ushers preferring one another's society, or that of 
the elder boys, and not often concerning themselves 
about those who were always in trouble, and 
whose conversation consisted in lamentations and 
complaints, not to say reproaches and taunts* 

One of the ushers was a capital fellow, but he 
took rather the position of a big boy amongst us 
than that of a master, and his punishments were 
corporeal in the roughest sense of the word. He 
was a fine, strong man, one of those whose man- 
ners might be conjectured from the cut of his 
clothes, which were of the description hinted at in 
a late number of the Examiner as one in which 
" centrifugal force seems energetically in ope- 
ration, and every thing is flying away.'* His 
heart might be estimated from his deep, manly, 
joyous voice, and was equally large and noble. 
What a bully he was, to be sure 1 How vigo- 
rously he fell upon any of our many perse- 
cutors, whom he happened to catch in the fact ! 
He counselled us to pluck up spirit and retafiate 
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when it was possible^ and advised us to bear in 
silence when it had to be endured. He jumped 
at any proposal of an excursion, or at any show 
of spirit on the part of his pupils, and abused us 
heartily for any want of manliness in our amuse- 
ments, of energy in our lessons, or of magnanimity 
in our exercise of power. (I say " our," though 
the only living animal I could exercise mine upon, 
was a tame rabbit ; my devotion to which led to 
its untimely fate, in which a terrier, belon^ng to 
one of its master's enemies, acted no small part.) 
He would lie on one of the large window-sills, and 
*^ cat us up," as we called it, with all the invective 
of which he was master — it was no small allow'- 
ance — and with that flow of wit he possessed, which 
was far too smart for his opponents. JSx* gr, : — 
*' And you call yourself a school 1 And you 
will live — those, at least, whom you don't kill, or 
those who don't die of remorse afterwards, as they 
ought, were they made like any other human 
creature — and you wiQ live," cried he, " to con- 
sider yourselves men ; and yet you are all sitting 
about on this rainy afternoon, your only observa- 
tiooi bebg that it rains (which has been made 
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nine times since dinner); or that it is a bore^ 
which has been said even oftener. It's all the 
same : it all hangs together ; you can't play^ you 
don't know how to work; you can't even bully 
one another I you can only dawdle about the 
play ground. And look at the Euclid^ to-day I not 
an atom of spirit^ not one spark of intelligence I 
Had I asked a question not in the words of the 
book^ who would have answered it ? And as for 
bullying^ you can tease and pinch^ you can be 
'unkind,' and pull hair; so can your sisters at 
their school : 'but is it manly in you to imitate 
them, without half their cleverness and with 
twice their strength ? Foster, what are you read- 
ing ? Oh, I imagined that : of course, your L<atin 
grammar I" added he, as the fellow slippped away 
a book and held up a Latin grammar, as his mute 
but not less fabe reply. Our master made but 
one step from his hard sofa by the window to 
the concealed volume, and having first boxed 
Foster's ears with it till I thought the poor boy 
would have been stunned, he hurled it into the 
fireplace ; adding, that he knew there were one or 
two other volumes of the same description, and let 
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him only find them! He then walked out of 
ijiie room. 

While present, he was a great protection, no 
doubt; but he could only be in one place at a 
time (wonderful to state)) and on a fine day per- 
secution might be going on in many places. He was 
too good to stay with us ; and, harassed daily be- 
yond endurance by the low tone prevalent around 
him, he departed at the end of the half-year I 
came, carrying with him all the affection of the 
younger ones, to whom he had been so great a 
protection. 

We had many ushers during my short stay at 
Blm-house. I have found, in after life^ that 
when people chsinge their residences or their ser- 
vants often^ it is supposed that something is 
wrong* Judged by this criterion, the ushers 
must have been bad ones — or something must have 
be^i very rotten in our state ; for no one stayed 
longer than one or two years : indeed, five or six 
dhanges ti>ok place in the year which comes into 
my history. Even were my recollections more 
lively, I cannot spare space to describe the 
Frenchman, who ran away from '^les Sarbares 
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qui nCavaient vole ma perruque;^ the German^ 
who had at least the consolation of the largest 
pipe and the worst tobacco I ever smelt ; or the 
poor student^ who remained but a few weeks : the 
last has perhaps hardly recovered yet from the 
jtreatment he met with ; and he will never forget 
those long weeks at Elm-house^ even if he live 
till all other recollections have faded away. 

But I must say some few words about 
Mr. Saxon^ the mildest^ most timid man I ever 
knew. What had he done that such a punish- 
ment should be thrust upon him^ as to be our 
guide and master to maturity and the Eton Latin 
grammar^ gentlemanly feeling and Caesar's Com- 
mentaries ? His measure was taken the first day- 
he came^ as he took off his hat while asking his 
road to the school^ at the gate thereof; and when 
he smiled upon recognizing his informant^ who 
had indicated a house a mile off at least along 
the hot, dusty cliffy his fate was indeed deteiv 
mined. Deeply versed in all the metres of Latin 
verse, and conversant with every line that Greek 
poet had ever written to punish the sins of sohoolr 
boys, he understood no trick, and could see txo 
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vice not obviously apparent ; he believed all man- 
kind SB virtuous as he was^ and all boyhood to 
be as innocent and free from sin as his had been, 
passed under a mother's care in some distant rec- 
tory. Even as the evil around him gradually 
assumed a dye so deep that he could no longer 
believe us to be fallen angeUy he still tried 
hard not to believe all that was hinted at, 
and shut his eyes to what was most glaringly 
wid^ed. He felt that if we, as a body, sanc- 
tioned such things, what was his small power to 
stay them ?-^that a few punishments, more or less 
severe, would but induce more and more deceit and 
lying ; and that the remedy was not in his hands. 
Suspected at every moment, and supposed 
to be paid to say all he did, be was in the 
hands of those who, as heads of the school in 
power and ii^fluence, incurred all responsibility; 
which, however badly they might discharge it, 
4X>uld never be shaken off. Falling rapidly in 
his position, from that first evening when he was 
made a laughing stock to the whole school, it was 
not long ere he was subjected to even greater 
jndigi^ity. I have seen him struggling with a boy 
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who was Idddng with his 1^, striking out with 
his fists^ and bitmg with his teeth : I haye seen 
his knuckles rapped with a slate, which he was 
endeayouring to take away from a pupfl, when his 
commands had been disr^arded or Ids obsenrar 
tions ridiculed. Every practical joke was played 
upon him which ingenuity could deyise or the 
most consummate deceit execute. On one oca^ 
sion, when lying down on a so& with a racking 
headache, a boy rushed in with dusty clothes 
and a scared countenance^ informing him that so^ 
and-60 had been seen running away on the Man* 
Chester road, four miles off; up jumped the unfor- 
tunate man, and haying searched for the boy all 
over the premises, and called out for him 
repeatedly without success — the runaway being 
concealed (perhaps gagged too) under a bush, 
or in some hayloft — started off at a hard run 
in the direction indicated, returning at supper 
time, in great anxiety of mind, to find us all 
drinking tea in the school-ro(Hn, and the runaway 
eating the ^* Saxon toast," as he facetiously 
called it. 
The *^ bam on fire** could not be swallowed 
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more than once in a half year; but there was a 
plan which never failed of success: a ruse which 
always succeeded. A cry of deep distress is 
raised in one of the offices^ or out-buildings ; pro- 
bably the true and piteous yell of some poor 
victim who is being roasted, or tied up as an 
object to bowl again&t, or to hurl boots at with 
unerring aim ; or, perhaps, some well-*known sob, 
imitated easily enough, considering how often it 
19 heard. The cry is repeated; Mr, Saxon rushes 
into the yard, thence pushes through the half*- 
opened door, when a pot or jug full of water, 
or a clod of earth, balanced on the ledge of the 
door, covers hun with mud or sand ; and the loud 
flhouts resounding, as the boys clamber over the 
wall, proclaim the success of the snare. Truly, 
generosity and magnanimity are qualities too 
capacious to be carried under round jackets ; and I 
liail the appearance of my young friends in their 
irarieties of shooting-coats, and every fashion of 
morning costume. 

The routine of every private school seems to 
be so similar, that it is needless to say more than 
diat we rose at seven o'clock, and did half an 
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hour's work before breakfast ; and that the school- 
room having been cleared^ and the meal laid out» it 
presented the appearance of a large charitj-school 
feast, without the plum-cake : the table was gar- 
nished with long rows of mugs, of a pattern fami- 
liar to all mj readers, containing tea ready mi^ed 
(an expression I use advisedlj), and wedges of 
bread and butter — the thickest mass of the former 
and the thinnest scrape of th^ latter ever seen, and 
hardly deserving the name of that peculiarly 
English refection. 

When breakfast was over, we assembled again 
at lessons; and no one ever thought of oros-r 
sing the room to or f^om his place without 
pinching or pulling somebody; thus leaving a 
track of enmity and irritation behind him, like 
that I have often imagined in the wake of some 
large steamer. The quick little boy prompted 
his stupid neighbour, under fear of speedy ch«s» 
tisement ; the bigger boy copied, or plagiarised, 
from the slate or verse, at his side. The ushers 
were too busy to interfere with those who only 
failed so little in their duty ; they had enough 
work to do in running about investigating every 
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Ill-suppressed scream^ or stopping some fierce 
pugilistic encounter : and I must do them the justice 
to say that they invariably punished the wrong 
person. I was repeatedly set up on a bench, as a 
pleasant sight and aigreeable warning, for '^ making 
a noise," t. e, for screaming out imder the influence 
of a pinch ; and was more than once sent to my 
room for retaliating with a blow, when irritated 
by having a pin inserted into the small of my leg. 
Lessons over, we adjourned into the play- 
ground. I think I said it had four walls ; but I 
did not mention the swing in one corner, nor 
describe the sensations of being swung head first 
up and down for several minutes. However I 
will not enter here upon the playground torment- 
ing, but record the only instance of wit and 
humour which recurs to my mind with respect to 
Weston. The first day I came, I was sent into 
the town with fourpence-halfpenny to purchase 
three ounces of pigeons' milk, and two pounds of 
strap oil. Now, innocent as I was, I at all events 
did know that pigeons' oflspring were not of the 
daes mammalia ; and as for strap oil it might be 
aone second cousin to lamp oil, or some near re- 
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lation to train oiL I supposed; however^ that' 
some forbidden &uit was to be asked for under 
these peculiar designations; especially as I was 
most particularly ordered to ^ply at a given part 
of the counter^ and to an individual wearing a 
very blue apron aiid a very scarlet nose. So I 
dimbed over the wall and slipped down^ un- 
noticed by the usher on guards who was at that 
moment interested in a large ship in the offing, 
and made the best of my way to the town. I 
easily found the shop and walked in^ when seeing 
the man with the red nose, I inquired for the 
articles, laying dowu twopence for the one, and 
twopence-halfpenny for the other. Red Ifose, 
burning with fury, jumped over the coimter and 
darted after me, as I, terrified by his ferocious 
look, rushed out of the shop ; but he soon caught 
me, and boxed my ears and face severelyr I felt 
very sore as I made my way home, and when my 
nose began to bleed I gave myself up for lost, 
having never experienced such a catastrophe before* 
I was greeted with loud shouts of applause on my 
return, and my story was the signal for bursts of 
laughter. I never saw a new boy afterwards- 
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without advising him to beware of strap oil^ and 
to put no faith in pigeons' miU:. How witty and 
humorous we must have been stt Weston^ for this 
to be considered a chefd^emvrel 

If it were not a half holiday^ some lessons might 
take place before dinner time. There were but 
two objections to dinner; one was that we were 
expected to eat everythmg which was put on our 
plates^ and the othei? was that pudding came 
before meat : one custom without the other would 
have be^i quite endurable ; but to eat a piece of 
gristle, or a &agment of &t, after apple pie or 
plom pudding, was obviously impossible. Beally,, 
these little disagreeables seem much less mon- 
strous now than ^they did then ; for as long as 
people eat apple sauce with goose, and currant 
jelly with venison, there cannot be much ob- 
jection to roast beef after custard puddings. 
Otherwise dinner was, like all occasions when we 
met our master, the pleasantest moment of the 
day. 

Mr. Wentworth was a truly good, kind man, 
and nothing wrong went on under his eye ; but 
he was constantly engaged with the elder boys in 
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his studjy or with his familj ; which one conld 
hardly expect him to leave to come among us, 
except when it was necessary, or in lesson times. 
He might, perhaps, haye folind better masters 
than he did during the short time I was under 
him, but he could not have been kinder than he 
was to all of us. He was an unbeliever in the 
efficacy of corporal pimishment, and I thiilk no 
case of flogging tok)k place in my days. Boys 
were sent to their rooms; which nobody cared 
anything about, and which some rather enjoyed; 
as every small boy's bed could be made an '^ apple 
pie,** or stuffed with all his wardrobe, while ele- 
gant drawings in vitriol could be made on best 
shirts : for we were all rather chemically inclined* 
He might have been mistaken in the system he 
adopted ; in my opinion he was ; but he was un- 
doubtedly borne out by the parents of all his 
pupils : even had he wished it, they would never 
have allowed then: children's bodies to be under 
the cane. But does the cane hurt more than three 
thousand pinches, or four hundred kicks? about 
which number I received while at Weston. la 
floggu% more degrading than witnessing scenes 
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fio* too gross and refvolting to be even hinted at 
here; but which do exist, and which will exists 
and which no power but that of the elder boja 
can put down; and no punishment but that of 
the birch and cane can adequately punish^ when 
the moral influence is ineffectual 

I may speak too strongly, but I cannot be mis- 
taken in my feeling that the one fault to be put 
down in schools is coarseness in all its yaried 
forms, and the one thing to be inculcated is gen* 
tlemanly feeling ; which in its full meaning, com- 
prehends all virtues, ' Open tyranny may be 
checked by the masters, and small and insignificant 
teasing may be discountenanced, and punished 
when detected ; but for the larger evils prevalent 
in boys' schools — and which are the greater per- 
haps because they cannot even be named*-*evil8 
whose traces are visible in after life, and whose 
baneM effects are perhaps never got rid of-* 
there can be but one remedy; and this should be 
(bond in the manly feeling and indignation of the 
elder boys, and the infliction of that one pumsh'- 
ment which consists in the free exercise of their 
physical strength on the offender. 

B 
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When I hear an act of bulljing spoken of as 
unendurable, or some monitorial punishment as 
degrading, I wonder whether those who thus . 
speak and write take the trouble to remember 
how small a portion of their trials were physical, 
or their shame caused hj ** lickings ;" and I am 
inclined to fancy that my experience must be 
exceptional, and that Weston was peculiarly low 
and coarse, in its tone. I have tried to find out if 
such were the case ; my table is sprinkled with 
letters which would bear out a much darker view 
than the one I endeavour to present, and many 
conversations I have had lately would warrant my 
expressing myself even yet more strongly. 

I cannot affirm that these evils do not exist 
under the public school system ; still less would I 
venture to assert that they were universal in 
private schools ; but the opener atmosphere of the 
former is not favourable to their growth, and we 
know that weeds flourish most luxuriantly in con- 
fined and secluded spots, and that free ventilation 
will cure most abuses. Let people pause, then, 
«re they condemn the smaller offences, and ignore 
the greater sins. 
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We had plenty of small annoyances at Weston ; 
but how my tea used to be overset^ and my bread 
and butter soaked^ how sharp pins used to be 
fixed up edgeways on my seat^ and how my legs 
were generally curled up under the bench for fear 
of encountering vagrant boots under the table, I 
need not recount. Tea oyer, we had an hour of 
liberty : one of the only pleasant moments of the 
day, for then we could roam about and even go 
beyond the walls ; and the summer evening would 
find the hunted spirit hiding under some old boat, 
watching the sea rolling up the pebbles, on the 
beach, till the very waves seemed to becomie 
living faces and the sea-roar a friendly voice* 
What companions did those deep-toned billows 
seem to me, as they rushed onwards, each leaping 
some feet beyond the last, or retiring sucking in 
the sand and shingle with a deep-drawn sigh. 
How hard it was to part from the silver-crested 
wave that had so long been endeavouring to land, 
when the school-bell rang and summoned me 
back to lessons and noise. 

Prayers, supper, and bed-time, closed the long 
day; and happy he whose bedroom was a quiet 
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one^ or whose lock inside was of a soGd eonstruc- 
tion. I was at onoe inaugurated into my room 
with rites worthy of a Yehmgericht in their 
solemnity^ and of freemasonry in the secresy 
which was preserved about them. The only frag- 
ment of the ceremonial which I feel I ean di- 
vulge, is that all my washing utensils, brushes, 
soap and combs, were put into the basin I had 
used, and that etiquette £Drbade my getting out of 
bed to rescue them until the morning. 

Sndi was Weston as it appeared to me on a 
nearer invest^tion; and as I lay down in my 
little bed, after having been fiigged up and down 
to open and shut windonnrs and to perfcmn every 
variety of menial office — ^whidi aggravated me 
because it was arbitrary and tyrannical, as well as 
being contrary to the reguhitioBS — ^I was ready 
to exchim in the words of my motto — 

" Nehmt each meiiier an ! ** 

And nobody, ezcqrt our friend Mephistopheles, 
could have had the impudence to rq^Iy ta my 
piteous tale that I had ccnne to ezaetfy the best 
tdacefcrme. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

persecution: and who was BE6PON6IBLE 
FOR IT. 

" 1 blame not those who with what care they can 
O'erwatch the nmneroos and unruly clan; 
Or if I blame, 'tis only that they dare 
Promise a work, of which they must despair. 
Have ye, ye sage intendants of the whole, 
An ubiquarian presence and control; 
Eliska's ^e, -Uiat when Gehazi strayed, 
Went with him, and saw all the game he played ? " 

COWPEB. 

What a title for a chapter on school life ! It 
takes one back to the days of the early Pro- 
testants, and to the time when the Inquisition 
reigned supreme over a large portion of the 
civilized world. The Pa{a8ts, at all events, per- 
secuted theix antagonists^ who would haye done 
the same by them had they had the power ; they 
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tormented those who disagreed with them on im- 
portant points of theology^ whereas I was ready 
to agree in everything, if it would haye saved me 
but one pinch or one kick. There is something 
indescribably low and mean in a boy who is in the 
habit of pinching, which is a very poor description 
of teasing ; it is a safe way of inflicting pain, 
for it leaves no mark, and it is cowardly, inas- 
much as a master will generally not notice it, 
and the boy who suffers is usually in no position 
for resenting it. 

Those long months passed away so slowly 
that one thought they would never come to an 
end, and so void of interest and liveliness, that, on 
looking back to them, no anecdote occurs to me, 
and no day seems to call for any special notice. 
Day after day the same persecutors, week after 
week the same bullying. Fagging was general in 
the playground ; balls had to be fetched, and hats 
and coats carried about for great dunces, perhaps 
below their slaveys in the schooL In the bed- 
rooms also — long dreary passages, cold, damp, and 
dark, lighted by some melancholy lantern hung 
up half way up the stairs— the same tyranny 
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existed, the same irregular servitude went on* 
Always on the watch for a master on his way up 
stairs to stop some tumult, every irregularity was 
conducted in perfect silence; and to cry out 
would subject the victim to the indignation of 
the whole school as a tell-tale, and to all their 
contempt as a sneak. Perhaps that feeling of 
holding by one another, of treating the masters as 
an inimical race, and of never telling tales, under 
even the greatest provocation, was the one vital 
spark in the dull shade of Weston, and might 
have been fanned into a bright flame of self- 
respect, self-government, and good feeling. But 
when I was there it was relied upon as their safe- 
guard by the big dunces; who, however, occa- 
sionally failed in impressing upon the younger ones 
the great importance of the somewhat false motto 
^honour' among schoolboys5 and got into well 
deserved scrapes for their reported misconduct. 

Their persecutions, too, were of a very odd 
character — ^they relied so entirely upon the coarse- 
ness or cruelty of their inventions for success in 
eficiting the applause of the bystanders. I re- 
member one case among many which may periiaps 
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giye mj readers an isuoght inte my objecticms to 
Weston. It was a cold wintry nigbt^ and I had 
baldly fidlen aideep^ when a band of oonsiMrators 
entered the room^ and before I was well awake, I 
felt myself seized upon and carried out into the 
passage ; a Incifer was ^nited, and a watchman's 
lamp was lighted. The wind whistled and blew 
round eyery comer, as winds will near the sea* 
aide; wlule the waves roared upon the shingly 
beach, irritated by half a gale from the east. I 
had heard sundry whisperings among my noted 
•foes, but had, I fimcied, oondliated the strongest 
of them by cleaning out his dedk and putting aH 
his drawers in order that night before we went to 
bed: alasl I had only abased myself unneces- 
sarily. He it was who had stolen the lai^e round 
bath out of my room, before bed-time, and bored 
die holes in the sides for the ropes to pass through 
which were to hold me down in it. I was stri^^ 
of what little covering I had on, placed in a sitting 
posture in the bath, and tied down* Wata: was 
ih^i poured in to die depth of about two inches — 
not over me, for then, forst ccmiing in contact with 
the Warmth of my skin, it would not have struck so 



cold. I begged^ asd enixeated, declared I would 
scream out and ahrm the household ; aJl in yain. 
I WM carried about as a spectacle into every 
room m the housCj amid the suppressed laughter 
of half the sdiool, and the silent indignation of 
the rest. Suddenly a noise was heard^ I was 
roughly dropped upon the floor, mj persecutors 
pushed me ykAeatiy imder the bed, bath and all, 
and I got a severe bump on Ihe head from the 
bedstead as I disappeared beneath it, screened hj 
the counterpane hanging over the edge. All was 
hushed, sare tibe regular breathing and snoring of 
the occupants of the beds, and the chattering 
teeth of the shivering victim under the bed 
£nter Mr. Saxon, in his dressing-gown; with 
candle in hand he surveys the tomquil scene. A 
boy starts up in bed, and, hailing Mr. Saxon as 
his grandfather's ghost, huils a boot-jack at him, 
to be sure that it is not a joke of Wilson's, who is 
much given to personating spirits. Mr. Saxon 
retires behind the door, prodaims his name and 
address, and, meeUy apologising for disturbing 
such peac^d sleepeiB, is about to go back to his 
room amid a storm of abuse finr waking up so 
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many good fellows in their first sleep, when his 
eye is caught by the pool of water from the bath, 
his candle being reflected in the' flood. He ad- 
vances and investigates. I am released at last, 
half frozen; and, on the solemn asseveration of 
every boy of the room that it was done at my 
own peculiar request, and as a personal favour to 
me, I am about to receive forty lines to learn for 
being out of my room, when it is discovered 
that I am so stifl* and so cold that I cannot walk 
even as far as my bed, but stumble against 
drawers and wash-stands in my endeavouring to 
reach it; then the housekeeper is sent for, and I 
pass the remainder of the night in a state of 
shampooing and hot brandy-and-water. Under 
the influence of such nursing I fall asleep, with- 
out feeling much afrtdd of the threats of punish- 
ment from my schoolfellows apropos of the *' tub 
show." 

I often tried to induce some of the elder boys 
to interfere on my behalf, and in behalf of others 
situated as I was; but it was usually ineflectual : 
yet there was a very good set at the head of 
Weston. I remember five or six friends who 
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were everything that could be wished, as far 
as they were each individually concerned, and who 
have grown up valuable members of society, and 
are happily settled in life : men I am proud to 
know. They, while at Weston, were not bullies ; 
they countenanced no bad conversation, and took 
no part in any of the gross abuses which were 
prevalent : but neither did they ever interfere for 
our protection; nor, though they had both the 
physical power aiid the moral influence to do it, 
did they attempt to purify the school to which 
they belonged, or to raise the moral standing of 
the boys they lived among. They rather chose to 
retire wholly from the others, than to make them 
worthy associates; and deluded themselves with 
the idea that while in their set no evil was intro- 
duced, and while they all learned their lessons — 
many of them with the zeal of self improvement, 
and all with the wish to please their master — 
they were doing their duty in the station of life 
in which they were placed, and that they deserved 
well of their consciences. They not only did 
ufl no service, inasmuch as they gave us no pro- 
tection and but little friendly help, but they did 
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ufi positive injiirj^ by withdraYFing tbemselTes, 
and with ih&m all that wm good and true amongst 
MB, into a small exdusiye oirde, whioh slept and 
worked, played aad walked together, happy, no 
doubt, in their own plefUBant set, and happier sdll 
in keeping diemsdyes free from the evil whidi 
predominated m the little world around them. 
The wheat and the tares were fiot allowed to 
grow together until the harrest ; the wheat was 
carefully planted out in a little paddock aside, 
and such a rank crop of tares there was in the 
large field that it stifled any little blades of 
wheat not grown tall enough yet to be trsae- 
planted, or not strong enough to force them- 
eeln^s up dear from the weeds around. 

And yet should these lines meet die eye of 
those who have filled the position of big boys 
in priyate schools, they, periiaps, may say, ^^ What 
is ihis to us ? We were pure and -virtuous, and 
were not bound to associate with fellows we did 
not like for the sake of others : besides, we miglrt 
ourselves have been contaminated, and have doae 
the rest no good?" It is not for me to say how far 
in each instance elder boys were bound to act as 
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moral police; hut I know they might have im* 
prored the xnoial atmosphere of Weston in a few 
daj^ and have reduced our hruiaes and wounda in 
a fortnight. The three or foar strongest boys in 
the echool were of the virtuous party^ and two 
or three vigorous thrashings would have changed 
it all. But they dioee to be popular^ rather than 
lovedj and merely kept their reverence for good 
and their hatred of evil for private consumption, 
instead of ob%ing all to share it with them. 

I will not here go into the monitorial question, 
nor discuss the point whether Mr. Wentworth 
ought ikot to have given them even more power 
than they naturally had, or whether he i^ould 
not have at all events imjuressed their moral 
ree^nsibility upon them ; but certainly had he 
made them monitors, the change would have been 
most beneficial I have said they had the physical 
power ; I believe they had the inclination ; and I 
am sure, had it been made tkeh dtety to protect 
the young, to put down buUjing and to pimish 
all coarseaiess, they would have done it nobly and 
enjoyed it much. 

I must say that the learning at Weston, though 
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nitber wanting in energy and zeal^ was of no 
inferior sort, and that there were many very good 
scholars among the eld^ boys. The mathematical 
standing of the school was quite of a first-rate 
character; and more attention was given to 
foreign languages, and to the natural sciences, than 
at the public school I subsequently went to. 
Many of the leading fellows were much interested 
in chemistry, and explosions were of frequent 
occurrence ; some of them being rather dangerous : 
in one instance the operator's hand was very 
nearly blown off. 

I made but little progress in lessons: my time 
was so completely taken up in suffering pain, or 
in bewailing my unhappy lot, that I got on but 
very badly in the school, and went home at the 
end of the half-year with no honour, though with 
many wounds and bruises. 

The only game in which the school showed 
any spirit or proficiency was hockey: of all 
dangerous amusements the most perilous. It is 
played with a ball made of wood, and covered 
externally with shoe leather, which is struck 
with thick strong ash sticks, meriting the name 
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of duba^ as they are iron bound at the hooked 
end. The boys divided into two long lines ; all 
the right, side hit up the playground, and all the 
left side down the long field. Were the danger 
only confined to the ball, which was hit about in 
every direction, and to the sticks fiying ac- 
cidentally out of the hands of the players, it would 
be certainly considerable ; but when, in addition 
to this, on the slightest infringement of rules too 
numerous to be remembered and too h£u:d to be 
learned, any of your many adversaries may hur} his 
stick at your head, and any of your own side who 
thinks he can arrest the flight of the ball by 
throwing his club at it, is at liberty to do so ; the 
reader may fancy the kind and amount of bruises 
inflicted by this shower of balls and sticks. 

But our pluck and spirit did not enable us to 
carry on so vigorous a game for many consecutive 
weeks ; " hop-scotch" was a much more favourite 
amusement, and as it consists in hopping in and out 
of a variety of circles, parallelograms, and squares 
drawn upon the ground, kicking from one space 
to another a flat stone or old oyster shell, and 
occasionally balancing it on the top of the nose. 



i 
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or oorrying it from one figuro to another on the 
point of the toe, it was peaceable and harmleaa 
enougL In this game many of 110 were great 
proficients; indeed, I hare seen boys sixteen 
years of age and older, devoting tbemselyes to the 
soHtaxy practice of it for an hour together^ yet 
at last fiuling in the final exploit of kicking up the 
oyster-shell into their mouths at the last semi- 
circle. Marbles were a continual excitement^ 
of course; ** alley taws** were cherished, and 
^agates'' of great price nestled in the breechee 
pockets of some of us. On a wet afternoon, the 
school was divided into three equal parts: the 
virtuous ones, who read and chatted ; the little 
boys, who doted on a good game at marbles ; and 
the tynmts, who were busy annoying and bullying 
the rest. 

The great fault of a private sdiool lies in the 
title never being carried out : a private school is 
a public one, inasmuch as all five together; and 
however hunted a boy may be, he has not a quiet 
jdace where he may rest his weaxy head without 
fear of disturbance or annoyance. Hurried on 
ever, fix>m pubUc play to public repetition^ and 
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from public meal to public stud^^ a few moments 
of quiet reflection, one hour of undisturbed re- 
pose, is what a boy struggling in the first en- 
trance into the world's trials most needs, and 
what he with most difficulty obtains. From 
seven in the morning till half past eight at night, 
I could really never be alone. We had to 
learn our lessons in the schoolroom : to many boys 
a hard task, even were the noise merely that, of 
the busy hum of forty boys saying their lessons 
half aloud. In the playground — for in my class, 
and at my age, we were not allowed to wander 
away from its four walls — there was even less 
peace than at lesson time. What would I not 
have then given for the quiet library I am now 
writing in, and liberty to retire to it for some 
hour or two each day ? To sally forth refreshed, 
the headache gone and good humour restored, 
how gladly, with a boy's lightheartedness, would 
I have forgotten and forgiven all that was past, 
and have been ready to bear my share iu any- 
thing modei^ate that was to come. 

There were some, perhaps (I was not quite 
one of them), whom it would have taken many 

E 
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hoxm, under any drcnmstances, to restore their 
equ8nimity,«ad whose blood boils, even now, at the 
mere recollection of all they suffered then. One of 
my schoolfellows, in particular, took a much more 
. violent view of life than I did; he kicked much 
harder against the tyranny and oppression he was 
subject to, and could not bear the petty teaaing 
and annoyances: much more of which fdi to his 
share than I had to endure. 

''We are told/ he would burst forth, as we 
lay together on some pebbly beach in the one 
hour after tea, ^ we are told by whining poets-*^ 

' Hours of happy childhood, 
Wifh them not away I ' 

Dont I just wish ihem away, that's allP It is 
at best a miserable time; a time when we can 
hardly dream of half the joys of life, and when 
I am made nuserable by the loss of my diimw — 
which Mr. Saxon would not let me have till I 
had finished that algebra I was quite determined 
not to do; a time when we are called innocent, 
in bitter irony, because, forsooth, in after life we 
may squeeze in one or two more vices than we 
can now : though, for some of the fellows here. 
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that wo^ W mHikex ^iBwit W^ hftve perhaps 
BO virta^eei yet^ but we have BOfm few tgQo4 in^ 
pukes wd aoiae few pwe thou^te^ God knowB 
hdw long they may hat ui, tUs place I I feel 
they are gomg iM from m^» and that soon % 
M& be like the nest If lay people Uved aa 
near as yours do, aud not at the other aide of 
Ijidia, I would run away." 

Many of us try, and most of us succeed, in 
blotting oat ail siieh recolleotions in after life; 
and the socoeeding years of mine have been so fitU 
of blessings, and so happy was I in the school I 
went to after Weston, that I oan hardly recall my 
feelings there, and can 9(»xce\j believe in my un^p 
hi^piness and misery at that time. But a glamce 
at my letters dated Weston, written in a shaky 
roimi hand, sssures me that suoh thii^s realty 
wane; and each word strikes some chord which 
vibrates to an angry feeling. Tet I bear no ill 
will to the first school I went to ; I admire and 
Toyerence its master ; I loye many of those whom 
I first knew there; and nothing induces me to 
think it was a worse school than others under a 
similar cistern. Yet all went wrong. How we 
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hated Sunday service, and its long sermon ! The 
walk, two and two, at a sleepy pace, made us so 
drowsy, that we could hardly keep our eyes open 
till church was over; and the boys carried on 
the pinching system under cover of their prayer 
books, and forgot to put under the pew seat, with 
their caps or hats, their week-day habit of pull- 
ing hair. The feeble remonstrance of a victim 
was punished by the higher powers as disrespect 
to the sacred edifice, and a start consequent on a 
severe twinge was followed by an imposition for 
sleeping in church. 

Fierce tempers were occasionally stirred up; 
and no wonder, either : even the knife might be 
seen raised, by one whose eyes flashed murder- 
ously for a moment ; but followed by a deep blush 
of shame, if self-consciousness came in time, or if 
not, by an inconsolable fit of passionate remorse : 
none the less genuine because the small wound 
in the tyrant's arm was not nearly half he de- 
served. Bullying must be rather too strong, and 
teasing a little too firequent, when the knife is 
opened to restore the balance between oppressed 
weakness and oppressive strength. On the two or 
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three occasions when such a sight was seen 
amongst us, I sat wondering how the elder ones 
could sit still and see such things ; and^ knowing 
from late experience that the same boys^ now 
men, will interfere in a street row between an 
unfortunate woman and her drunken husband, I 
am unable to understand why they did not hold 
themselves responsible then, as they do now, to 
protect the weak and arrest the strong arm of the 
oppressor. 

Mr. Saxon, being unable to make his authority 
felt, was himself completely at the mercy of some 
of the bigger boys, who bullied him in every 
conceivable way. Mr. Wentworth disliked com- 
plaints, and discouraged tale-bearing on every 
side; to such an extent, that he was very likely 
unaware of all the irregularities that went on in 
his school. Every now and then, some boy, irri- 
tated beyond all endurance, would burst the re- 
straints of school dependence and lay open all his 
sufferings to Mr. Wentworth; or at least such- 
part as he could tell : for there were many ex- 
periences which he could not divulge, any more 
than I can. The old gentleman would listen 
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calmly^ qnietly cross-examiiie the comidamant on 
the details and poEotionof each pinch and the time 
and fmroe of each kick, and dien console him with 
accounts of \m own terrific sofierings and hair* 
breaddi escapes at a public school; telling him 
that '^ boys will be boje/ and that be must not 
mind a little teasing. He woidd then have a 
private conversation witli the aggressors, to whom 
he woidd give a Mendly admonition. After tl^ 
homoeopathic punishment, the offender left the 
study, eager to wreak his vengeance on the 
**8n«aldng wretch who peached.*^ 

If things looked so daa4t on being related in 
the quiet twilight of Mr. Wentworth's study, 
that it was thought necessary to have them ftdly 
investigated in the Hght of the six- windowed 
S(^e(dreom, the chance of redress was even 
smaller; for many boys Ued right and left, others 
reAised p(»nt blank to answer at all, while the 
respectable members of the school were of eourse 
at the other end of the |^yground, and replied 
that they kept dear of such things on principle. 
Mr. Wentworth, there^e^ bewildered by Mse 
witnesses, and by the equivocal mswevs of tkoee 
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who *' could an' if they would ^ speak, generally 
gave up the investigation entirely^ and evil 
reigned more rampant than before. 

I have not enumerated the daily details of 
petty tyranny, and have only hinted at the ex- 
istence of much more terrible sins ; but I have 
said enough to show the misery I suffered. Ha- 
rassed past all endurance by the continual teas- 
ing, disgusted by much that I saw, and feeling 
that I was not among gentlemen, — scarcely 
among beings with human sympathies, — ^the time 
was coming when I felt it could be borne no 
longer; and many times during the last three 
months of my stay at Weston^ did the words 
ring in my ears, **I would run away I** 
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CHAPTER V. 

I MAKE UP MY MIND TO RUN AWAY. 

'^Though thy slumber may be deep, 
Yet thy spirit shall not sleep ; 
There are shades which will not vanish, 
There are thoughts thou canst not banish; 

m m m m 

And to thee shall night deny 

All the quiet of her sky : 

And the day shall have a sun 

Which shall make thee wish it done ! " 

Bybon. 

The bullying had increased; the persecution 
became intolerable : it must come to an end. At 
firsts months ago^ full of pluck and courage, I had 
rebelled and been defeated ; I had endured, sup- 
posing that next half year I might grow stronger^ 
that such and such a one was going to leave, that 
anyhow, as an older member of the school, I should 
be less a butt and fag to those above me, who 



i 
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would then find others newer and younger to 
tease instead of me. Alas I next half brought no 
change for the better: my strength had only 
increased in the same proportion as that of others, 
and I found that education had done its work 
even at Weston. The mantle of my oppressors 
had fallen on worthy shoulders; so few new 
boys came that I was still a new boy, and so 
many of them were older than I, that I was stiU 
one of the youngest My courage had died within 
me, and was hardly sufficient to defend me from 
the attacks of those even smaller than myself. 
Every now and then, exasperated at being held 
down and tickled by numbers, or at being tied up 
and thrown stones at, I would become strong in 
passion, and, forgetting that discretion was the 
better part of valour, would rush upon my tor- 
mentors, and strike them indiscriminately with 
anything I had in my hand at the time, in any 
part of their bodies I could reach. 

At Weston, it was unavailing to show courage, 
and quite useless to exhibit fortitude or pluck : 
the . qualities were so rare that they were not 
understood, and so little known that they were 
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unappreciated. The feeling of men^ and of pnbEe 
school boyS; who applaud the feeble endearanrs 
of the weaker party^ evenif they do not aid them-*— 
the ''go it little 'unl" sentiment, wUch, loudly 
echoed by the surrounding crowds at once un- 
neryeo the big boy^ and puts fresh spirit and new 
strength into the smaller combatant— ^uch feel- 
ings were not in existence among the circle 
who made my life unhappy then: Weston was 
a place the yery recollectionB of whicdi^ ae 
Dayid Copperfield said» are ''to be run past «t 



It was in the last days of May^ when I knew 
that erery part of Enghmd was Ml of spring 
thoughts, and that every nook but Weston was 
blooming with flowers, washed with warm showers, 
and fanned with spring breezes. Weston, however, 
was always the same in summer as in winter: there 
were no traces of the spring-time (^ the year; only 
the grass perhi^ looked a little firesher, and the 
evergreens less ocq^qper-colomred than usual^ and 
the mastiff, who resided ow Hbe way (a terror to 
OS youngsters)^ produeed a litter of poppies. I 
fiMgot, in my hatred to the pbce, that the deep 
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(Mm, spoken of mcmths ago m aH the home letters 
(which anrived with dates a week old), would have 
intifoduGed snow-balling amongst our many amuse- 
ments ; and that the long frosts we had heard of 
wodd have made the be<kooms even yet eolder, 
and more dreary than they were. But I 
remembered the east winds, and decided that eren 
the climate of Weston was in league with my 
foes, and that aU were bad together. In this, as 
Id many other ei^agg^^ted notions which possessed 
me then, I was egregtously Mrrong ; but I menti<» 
it, to show my state of mind at the time« 

It wae in die last days of May, on Wednesday, 
that I left Weston; and of all unhappy joumeys 
diis perhaps was the most desolate ; though it wae 
dif ough pcqpulous distrieta and fields flowing with 
milk (if not with honey )» and through busy hiyes 
of men begrimed with soot and dirt. 

It bad long been my wish to leave, but I was 
not to be taken away till the end of the half year ; 
and, as there was only another month, I had 
made up my mind to endure patiently till the 
end« I had now grown perverse luid obstinate ; 
I was perhaps less teased, but I felt it more, for 
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I had become sulky and moro8e5 and showed 
a hatred of mj persecutors when they were not 
thinking of me : which no. doubt attracted their 
notice, and drew down further persecution. I 
promised myself alternately that I would resist 
next time^ that I would run away the moment 
the occasion presented itselfj and then that I would 
bear it all for another four weeks, when aU would 
end. I pondered over my chance of reaching 

M , which was only a few miles from home^ 

and I walked round the playground till I was 
tired out : I had calculated and found it was half 
a mile round, and that I had done it five times. 
I laid up stores of bread, till it became musty and 
had to be thrown away, and I put on my best 
boots day after day and night after night ; but I 
still found myself tossing about on my little bed 
again, and the boots outside the door to be cleaned. 
The spirit was very willing " to cut," but the flesh 
was dreadfully afraid of being discovered and 
brought back: for to fail ignominiously would 
have been worse than all. 

On the Tuesday, I was quietly reading my next 
lesson over to myself, when my prime foe passed 
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along, and stuck a pin into my shoulder as he went 
by ; I turned round and hurled a lexicon at his 
bead, with more strength than I had given myself 
credit for ; the school was in an uproar, and I was 
ordered to my room, my persecutor saying that 
be had merely laid bis hand upon my arm, but 
that I had become dreadfully passionate and 
revengeful lately. I lay down on my bed, having 
put on my boots ; which had been laid aside for 
some days, as the miseries of Weston had lulled 
for the last week to a considerable extent I was 
too angry to cry, and too unhappy to find any 
relief in tears ; a choking sensation came over me, 
and my resolve was taken : a few hours more and 
I would be miles away from this scene of injustice 
and persecution — of cowardice on the part of those 
in authority, and of coarse and ungentlemanly 
feeling on the part of the lower members of the 
flchool. I lay tossing on the bed, thinking of the 
purity of home and the affection of my family 
and friends, and resolved to return there ; for, as 
my eyes passed round the room, every yard, every 
piece of furniture,' recalled some disgusting Ian- 
^tukge, some gross and coarse act, or some piece of 
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tyranny^ and I detemuned to leave it at oaoe and 
for even I remembered bow I had laid o& that 
bed and cahnly reaeoaed myself into the opioion 
that I ought not to take the law into my own 
hands, bat that being placed here by my patents 
I shonid remain till they dhose to remove me. 
Now I re-argaed die matter, proving to myadf 
that it was all sophistry: l3iat they had never 
intaided me to remain here to be made mdutppy^ 
and therefore I had a right to leave. I rose and 
looked ont of the window : I turned from the 
eaIm«ea-*4io resting place iSiea for my thonghts-^ 
and as my eye fell npon an adjacent field, where a 
sparrow-hawk was hovering over a flodc of small 
birds, my attention was excited. The hawk 
poised himself for a moment <« oatstretched 
wings, and then fell like a idiot upon the little 
covey ; Imt ere he reached the earth they had ali 
flown ; he slowly soared iip again and resumed 
his post of observation. '^ I have decided," «aid I^ 
throwing myself on the bed. ^' Have we not ali 
the means given ns for escaping from destruction ? 
Shall I stay here, while even the sparrows fly 
away from their enemy ? He only wants a meal. 
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mbSe my perseeuiors hare 210 mch natural excuse." 
Wearied with the eKcitemeat of my duoughte and 
tke Httle rest i had the ni^at before^ I fell asleep. 
How trottbled that nap was I knew afterwards ; 
for die lK>iisekeeper5 who brought me up some 
dumer, tdid me thAt I eoreamed aloud at her 
entrance, and that my entreaties for mercy w&te 
mingled with liireats of revenge and wi& vows 
liiat I would lun away. I had a horrid dseam. 
I dreamt I was in a ship pursued by E — in a larger 
vessel, whose sails ijie wLod filled^ while ours 
flapped against the masts. The collision of the 
two vessels awoke me, and I aaw a boy in the ad; 
of dosing the window* 

'^ I advise youie look out," said be, ^ for E — ^ 
swears he will give you the best whopping you 
ever had, the mommt you ooss^ down." 
*' Will he?" answered I, doubti«gly» 
The next moment^ however, I dozed off agaSsi, 
and we were each seated oa « thoroughbred horse ; 
S*— in hot chme of me. Z was urging mine oy&c 
every wild leap, and turning round to watch if he 
4axed to follow. On we rode, I being ahead ; no 
leap was formidable enough to stop him, none was 
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too much for my black horse to face ; at last we 
were nearing the sea — the town of Dover was 
in sight — ^we seemed to have traversed many 
hundred miles in that terrible race — ^I galloped 
along the pier — and as I leapt towards a foreign 
shore looked back ; his horse had reared, and I had 
escaped him. I woke, as my horse plunged with 
a splash into the Channel, and I found my friend 
pouring a glass of cold water over my fevered 
head. 

I was fairly aroused at last ; and I did not find 
my determination quite so firm as it had been two 
hours ago, I told no one of my decision, of course : 
indeed, I could hardly face it myself; and a word 
of consolation would have persuaded me to stay. 
In fact, my want of pluck and resolution was 
increasing, and was making common cause with my 
conscience : one told me I dared not, the other 
whispered I ouffht not to run away. The bed- 
room looked very snug and comfortable, as the 
thought crossed me of where I might sleep on the 
road that night; and when the idea of robbers 
occurred to me, the noisy shouts down stairs 
sounded less fearful. I should not be released 
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sooner than tea-time ; and my offence being the 
graye one of throwing books about in lesson time^ 
besides my having been in a terrible passion 
and abused the master who interfered as ^^a partial 
coward," I might not be allowed to rejoin my 
schoolfellows till supper time. As the threats of 

E came into my mind, I slipped down stairs 

and putting on my cap passed out of the back- 
door, concealing myself for a moment in the 
coal-cellar. Mary, the kind and pretty house- 
maid, happened to come in, and uttered a very 
fidnt '^Lorl" on observing me. I told her aU, 
and she kissed me affectionately, begging me not 
to tire myself: as if I could walk all the way to 

M without being fatigued! Her kindness 

almost melted my resolution; and had I not 

heard E 's voice on the other side of the 

wall, wondering when that infernal little brute, 
who had given him such a headache, would be 
let out again, this chapter would never hav& 
been written. I bade Mary good-by, conjured 
her not to tell on any account, and sped down 
towards the road. The school was engaged in 
some tremendous trid of skill, in the conunend- 
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able gme of << hop^ootob^'^ and I ynB lix^y- 
HBDOtioecL 

A strange fteHzig kept me near the spot: 
aomekow I oonU not tear myself awaj. It 
seemed so odd to break all the ties whick had 
bound me so long to all these feUows; hy 
bonds of enmity and hatred^ pexhapa^ as weft 
as love and duty: but strong ties anjhcnr 
fohntarily to force asunder. I hid myaeif 
nnder the old boat which had been so good a 
jBriend to me^ and watched my schoolfdlowa and 
the soene around with aK the intense interest 
of a last gaze and fiurewdQ look. There waa 
the pkyground which twelve months ago I was 
alK>wn by the flyman, and which I th^i wildly 
imagined was to be an introduction to manly 
games and spirited conteBts. Now evay pebUe 
on the walks had been thrown at some one> 
erery sommer4ionse had witnes s ed some act of 
peraecntton, and the grass had been watered by 
many a tear. The carpenter's shop stood a few 
yards from the playground, on the beach; and 
there some ef my few hiqppy houTB had been 
passed fer all the good set, and many of the 
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e^iG^ took lessons £rom tke oU caipeotor: 
Aej made wanderM boxes whi(^ wouU ncrvt 
Ant, to whkii thej^ fixed earious locks that 
wQuM neyer open. The old man exeroised m 
great oonferol over the boys who studied tinder 
Mm, imd never allowed the least persecution in 
Ids shop. How it vrm thad» he Ind no idea ef 
llie degnding influence of eorpozal pnzn8hii];eni^ 
KTing* so near our school I know not; bat 
mmehow he used his strex^th to keep o^^ 
umoug fab pwpils^ and even the temptation of 
an aw!l^ or the possesion of a little-bit or a 
pair of pinc^s^ did not suceeed in introducing 
Ehn-hoisse manners into the old man's abode. 
One word of heartfelt tribute to the good 
artisan's shop — the brightest comer of the dark 
picture of private school life. 

There was the house it made me sad to leaye^ 
and the schaol-room which contained, perhaps^ 
na fiiend, but still many an admired and bred 
acboolfellow. There was Mr. Saxon, too: it 
aeemed out of all reason to be sony never to 
see ym again; yet I did feel grieved not to 
shake Ins hand once more, and apologize for 
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many a trick I had joined in — for many an im- 
pertinent thing I had done — and for many an 
unkind word I had spoken. Oh^ thought I, 
some day5 on returning to the school, I'll speak 
to him, and tell him how sorry I was to have 
behaved so^ ill. I never had the wished-for 
chance; the grave may have closed o'er. him ere 
I had the opportunity of begging his pardon, and 
he may have gone away thinking me one of his 
cowardly enemies — not what I was, his weak 
friend. No recollection calls up a deeper blush 
on my forehead than does the one reminding 
me how I joined against him with his enemies 
and nearly drove him mad with persecution; 
perhaps no circumstance makes my blood boil 
more than to think that my nature should once 
have been warped to such an extent. 

The tea-bell rings I How often I had heard 
it ! Yet it never struck me before how full and 
deep was its sound. How curious it seemed 
that, though mentally I had ceased to obey its 
summons, my body seemed instinctively to rise 
up and return to its allegiance— and its tea. 
The next moment the playground of Weston is 
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deserted; the last to leave it being the four 
friends walking up and down the gravel-walk. 

As my quondam enemy E passes my boat, 

I feel actually sorry for him, when I think he will 
not have me to tease any more, and I could shake 
hands with him now ; but as the four friends pass 
by, I have no such inclination: my last feel- 
ings of school enmity were directed against them, 
because they alone seemed to me to be respon- 
sible for all that I suffered. I would have called 
out from my boat, had I dared to do so— 

« ^By nature sober, yet had then, 

Boys as ye were, the gravity of men ; 
, Ye knew, at least, by constant proofs addressed 
To ears and eyes, the vices of the rest — 
But ye connive at what ye dare not cure, 
And evils not to be endured, endure."* 

They were gone, and a moment afterwards, I set 

off towards the high road to M , as fast as 

I could run. 

• Cowper. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I LfiAVJB SCHOOL WITH MOSE BAPIDIXY THIN 
DIGBTITY. 

** QuflBqne ipsa nisenima vi£ 
Et qnoium pan magna fui, quia talia imdam 
Temperat a lacrymis ? " 

YlBOIL. 

<< Sadly at mght, 
I Hat me down beside a stranger's hearth, 
And when the lingering hour of rest was come. 
Moistened with tears mj pillow." 

SotJTHBY. 

Oh^ what a relief tliat ruu was, and yet how 
fatiguing! My legs felt heavy, and the ex- 
ertion I had in dragging one after another 
was such that I soon was forced to stop. I 
knew that at least two hours must elapse be- 
fore my flight would be discovered, and I did 
my best to put a good distance between my- 



adf and Weston before the ahades of night, 
now rapidly •pproaohing5 ahonld hide all triceb 
of the fngitive. 

I ran for nearly three miles^ when my legs 
fiurly £suled me5 and^ overcome with exhaustion, 
I sank down on a bank by the lane^side, hid 
my fieuse in my hands, and burst into teaca 
Hitherto I had done all calmly^ ahnost as in 
a dream, but now it all rushed upon me: the 
open defiance of rule and order, the continued 
misery which had led to it, the injustice which 
had been its immediate cause, the place I was 
flying frcmi, the home I was returning to. 
How desoUte I feh at that moment I I 
imagined I had broken bonds with all manf- 
kind, and with all womankind, except my mo- 
ther: she, I knew, would take my part and 
give me a warm welcome, eren if she seasoned 
it with a quiet reproof. 

But I was yet many miles from the e^iot 
which had been the goal of all my hopes and 
thoughts for so long. My strength was nearly 
exhausted, and I was yet among Weston scries ; 
the sea was visible from the hill I had just 
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dimbed, and our longer, walks and excursions 
had made me acquainted with each neighbour- 
ing tree. It was^ indeed, a dreary moment: 
never have the real misfortunes of life brought 
such a feeling of hopeless misery as was con- 
densed into that one instant. It was but a 
moment; for the next, thoughts of weary pil- 
grims and of their courage and fortitude, on 
the one hand, and fears of being found and 
carried back to Weston, on the other, gave me 
fresh strength; and in a few minutes I was 
again on my way. 

As I sped rapidly along, I soon reached an 
unknown country: the houses became un£a.nu- 
liar, and the lanes looked strange to me ; I 
was passing beyond the outer limits of the 
school excursions, into districts where the very 
name of the little town of Weston was, perhaps, 
rarely heard. At length I reached the coach- 
road, and a few yards on passed the first of 
many milestones, which cheered me on my 
long, long journey : on it was carved, " To 
M . Fifty miles.'' 

I turned into a field a mile fiirther on, and 
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lay down to rest a Kttle; biit, worn out with 
excitement and the seven miles I had walked 
and run/ soon fell asleep. I was awakened by 
a gentle touch on the shoulder; and^ looking 
up, I saw a burly, red-faced, but good-natiu:ed 
countenance not far off from mine. 

'^Coom, ma lad, thou It mak thy bones ache 
if thee sleeps here in yon dew!" said the 
owner of the fat face, in a voice that made 
my heart yearn towards him. He, at least, 
thought I, treats me like a gentleman and a 
fellow-creature. So I roused myself, and after 
having thanked him kindly, I sped onwards, 
leaving him lost in wonder as to who and what 
I was, and scratching his head as if to solve 
the difficulty. After I had walked for about an 
hour more, I began to feel dreadfully thirsty, 
but I passed two or three little road-side inns 
without daring to go in ; for it was, of course, 
against the rule of the school, and I could not 
yet realize how completely I had broken through 
all its restrictions. At last thirst overcame 
all scruples, and I entered a little pot-house, 
where I got a pint of very small beer, but 
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wlii^ Beemed to infuse new lift into mj tirad 



Bj tfao time I had redm^ed the distence to 
If.....^ to fess than fbrty-four milefl^ the night 
UL I now became cooaderaUj lees excited, and 
somewhat subdued, as I serioudy ocmsiderad 
wliere I should sleep. E^en theiit qiendihrift as 
I had ever been, I determined to be comfortable 
that night; and, regardless of the fact that I 
ahonld probably starve to-morrow, considered tike 
evils of that day had been quite sufficient witimiit 
tiiinkh^ of those of the next. I entered tiie town 
of Heatiicote, countingmy Uttie store. Mary had 
good-naturedly lent me tiuee shillings and six* 
pence (I forgot to mention tins), mad I had acci- 
dentally got eighteen pence of my own: the 
remains of the last ^'tip" received from home. 
Somehow, while preparing for tins fost indepe&r 
dent journey, the thought that ways and means 
might be wanting had never occurred to me. 
Entering the principal inn — ^the Blue Boar^ or 
the Saracen's Head — I simply asked for a bed. 
The waiter surveyed me witii that superoiliooa 
air ^diioh those only can put on whose livelihood 
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dq>^idB upon the price of ^bek mi&tjf maA 
infiiniiedme tbey^vere&lL Somewimtciatdbmif 
I went to the next ina^ the nnater wasin Ae 
bar, and cm mj inqvaxba^ for a bed» he stared at 
me for a moment^ and tiien burst ant at tbe top of 
lua^meeirith — 
^'By Joye, young cdiap^ yoa Hpe nm awajf 

I drew n^sdf up, and endeavoured to refif 
with dignity: ^I came to get a bed iiere, and not 
to tell you my ettty." 

JLt tbis, Jie eame ont of Ae bar, and dapphig 
me on tbesboiiilder, said kindly — 

''^DontbeoflEended^my boy ! I ran anray twioe» 
and got well wallopped for it ; bope yoa won't get 
ilie same. Don't be angry: if it ain't natoz' 
to mn away bom a brute of a sehod, I should 
like to know what is ; so conse in and get some 
supper with me«* 

While he was delivering himsetf of this qpeeeb, 
a waiter had appeared from a side-door, and was 
now performing a singnlar kind of Ojibbeway 
Indian dance round me, his hands and knees beiqg 
in the position of one giving '^a back" at 
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leap-frog, and accompanying his dance with the 
continuous exclamation of ^^a bolter^ a bolter I" 
repeated at short intervals of a few seconds each. 
This little ceremony being performed, and my 
heart being opened, I related my history ; and, in 
return for the amusement afforded, like the pil* 
grims of old, received a supper ; after which I was 
shown to a most comfortable bed, and fell asleep 
happier than I had been for months before. 

The reader will doubtless expect that I should 
have awoke with a strange wild feeling ; but oa 
the contrary, I never felt more cahn and satisfied* 
I had had a good night's sleep, was rested, and 
ready to start off again. The kindness of my 
host made me feel that I was getting within the 
atmosphere of home, and on glancing backward^ 
Weston gloomed darker and darker, like some 
black cloud lowering in the horizon. 

I breakfasted with my host, and then got ready 
to start. When I asked for the bill, the worthy 
man laughed, and said — 

*^ Nothing, my boy I I have lodged you out of 
sympathy for a fellow-sufferer. Nay," added he, 
when he saw I would insist, *' if it will make your 
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mind easier^ I'll take a bob from you. And now^ 
Godspeed I and a safe arrival^ with no whop- 
ping.'* 

I had hardly gone half a mile ere he overtook 
me in a light shandry. He was driving a horse, 
which he said he wanted to try, and might as well 
give me a lift as not, since he was going my way. 
On we rolled, at a slapping pace, he eulogizing the 
animal more with an owner's than a buyer's 
energy: in fact, sharpened by Weston practice, 
I soon saw the driving was on my account entirely, 
and that the only trial he was. engaged in was to 
take me as many miles on my way as he could. 
The sun was high above our heads ere he drew up ; 
when, after thanking my friendly host, out I 
jumped, and pursued my solitary route, busied 
with thoughts. I had hardly noticed how far the 
good fellow had brought me, but the next milestone 
told me that only twenty- two miles of my journey 
was left. This was my first friendly lift, my first 
kind push in life ; and the remembrance of it has 
never been effaced, even by the many greater aids 
(though perhaps none so Inuch needed) which 
I have since experienced. 
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About the ndddk of the dsj, n» hoar or two 
aftcff, leame taasmall town^feefingverj fin* aad 
weary; and entering a Kttle "general shop* — 
one of those enrions little places onlj to be met 
with in ontFof-the-way villages, and where everj* 
Haag, from books to tallow candles, and from toys 
to cabbages, are exposed for sale— I got a'glass of 
onnge wine : a fiqtiid I hare never tasted since. 
Ob I walked resolntdly, imtil evening comiag 
OBy I i^iqped and kid down on a lifctle grassy 
knoU at the e^e of a oommoo. A bojrs' sdiool, 
the very counterpart of that which I was 
flying from, were playing at cricket. As they 
hvaghed and shouted, I fdt like an outcast anmng 
all those happy taoeB and that joyous merrinient. 
I wondered in my heart if all those gentlemftnly- 
loeSoag boys were as bed as those I had left 
at Weston; and if not all, what prc^portbn of 
ibem? Is that tall, lightrhaired one, in Ma 
flannel "bags" and check shirt, a leader for good 
or evil? — ^is he the protector or tyrant of all tiioee 
little &gs? But the last milestone said ten 
miles more : if I laid here any longer I should 
be belated, and I was dead tired already. 



Throagh green kmes^ thm aloc^ dxmtj wallecU 

ui loads; bow tbxmgh smali villages, filled with 

little chfldren laii^iiag xiierrily; then over never-^ 

emdii^ eommtms, dceary i& their solitude^ ezoept 

wImto large fires bmn, aad the neyer wearied 

enpnes hiss and green as they hoist up Aeatk 

treesures from th& bowels of the earth — ^whaA 

a jotmiej k wa^ I Eiren xk>w» throwing mjrsetf 

hadk into those dajs, ai^ endeavourii^ to reeaU 

AoBO feeli]igs> though famtly — even now I 

wonder how I> so young and so weak,, had the 

stxength to accomplish such a walk* As for the 

piodk to plod oiu hour after hour in solitude^ 

filled with doubts and apprehensioiis as to how 

I should be reoeiyed, and haunted by fears of 

^tery msA I met during the day, and of everj 

gnarled oak or bush I passed during the nigbt*-» 

the trees seeming to assume strange shapes and 

unearthly aspects as the darkness closed arouud 

me — I may hare done it under sooie greaA 

efxeitement, hut I should be sorry to ezperienee 

again what I then suffered. 

Bttt it would be tedious to rdate half tbe 
litile detmis of that duort flight: how I went 
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into house after house in the populous part of 
my route, eating bread and butter when I was 
not hungry, and drinking milk and water when 
I was not thirsty, in order that I might obtain a 
few moments' protection, or a few words of sjrm- 
pathy; — how I lay down and hid myself under 
some hedge from the imaginary monsters that 
beset my way in solitary places, in such grievous 
terror, that I would have given all I possessed 
to be at Weston: I was even ready to place 

myself in the power of E , could I but escape 

some dreadful object I fancied was pursuing me, 
or avoid a mysterious shape apparently obstruct- 
ing miy road! How I shut my eyes and ran, 
when I was too tired to walk; and then, to 
beguile fatigue, counted my steps, and found 
that I took more than two thousand to the mile — 
how I several times made up my mind to lie 
down and die ; and would have done it, too, had 
it not been for the ghosts that seemed to have 
usurped the place of every bush, and to menace 
in the branches of every tree. The way seemed 
literally lengthening as I went: every mile ap- 
peared to grow longer than the past, like moun- 
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tauui one afioends but to find another hi^er^ moA 
ftnotber stilL 

At length the zood began to be wider, the 
hooaes more nomerone, and the atmosphere 
thicker; the dark, smoky cbuda above the great 
HMginfitcturiDg metropolia, lliat ckj of cotton 
and eapital, seemed to reflect the thousand kmpa 
beh>w* M* — ^ was only a mile and a half off; 
and th^e I knew I shoold get a car whidi would 
take me home. 

Home I which I had hardly dared to think of 
befiwe^ and had tried to convince myself I dkould 
never reach. Now I redoubled my pace; I 
passed by imheeded kind fiusea I would have 
eageHy sought but an hour or two ago. The 
tfaooghtis of school had passed away, and I ahould 
have wondered at any one being surprised to 
find me here in the suburbs of M-— *, at nearly 
midnight. For it was nearly midnight ere I 
reached the well-known cab-etand whare I could 
easily get a conveyance home ; which was now 
only a few miles distant. Thirty-three hours had 
elapsed since I left Weston, and fourteen dnee 
my gooduatured host had set me down twenty- 
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five miles hence. I was so tired that I tried in 
Tain to hoist up mj legs into the seat in front 
of the cab ; every bone seemed to have been in 
contact with some hockey-sticky and every^musde 
felt as if it had been pounded with a stone. 

No. sooner was I in the cab than I fell asleep^ 
and awoke to find myself at home. The good old 
servant could scarcely believe her eyes ; and my 
ears alnlost refused to hear her first exclamation 
of, "Oh, Mr. Edward, what a pity! Why, 
toaster and missus went to Southport ye^erday, 
and won't be back till to-morrow." This was a 
heavy disappointment ; but half asleep as I was, 
I did not think much of it then. 

It was nearly mid-day before I awoke, when, 
to my astonishment and disgust, the first face I 
beheld was Mr. Saxon's partner in power at 
WestoiL As the Yankees say, " I was a gone 
coon." My pluck and courage were gone. The 
old servant even seemed to be against me ; and 
an hour afterwards we were on our way back to 
Weston. I slept all the way, and at tea-time 
we were at Elm-house once more. 
. I will pass over all the lectures I received. 
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asBurmg my readers that they did' not produce 
any eflfect upon me* Even a flogging, which I 
certainly deserved, would, I think, have failed f o 
awaken me to a sense of the fact that I was 
actually in their power again to be brutally mis- 
used ; and with the additional experience of the 
failure of the only remedy I knew of, it would 
have been too much to bear, and fortunately for 
my persecutors as well as for myself, I was 
spared that. 

I passed the^ evening asleep in a chair in the 
housekeeper's room, and have a vague recollection 
that crowds of boys came to view me, and that 
the' very dust on my clothes was an object of 
interest to them. Two of the young ladies came 
in just to see the boy who had run away, and 
I am sure that some one kissed me and said, 
*' Poor boy ! " So I was, literally, for I had not 
a farthing in the world, and owed various sums 
of money, amounting to about five shillings. I 
was afterwards anxious to investigate who the 
pitying angel was; and felt rather disappointed 
to find it was only Mary. 

The next morning — ^Byron has some touching 
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lanefi^ aomewbaDe^ aJbout next moming-HMtiiiag 
eoidd do mj feelings justice on sedng iny woihiBt 
at my bedaide. Why had not I told her all kmg 
ago ? Why did I wait till I got home to give 
utterance to my outraged feelings? Why had 
I not told her kat holidayB? Why had my let- 
ters sfud nothing? Why had I made her mise- 
lable by running away, and given her such teiribie 
anxiety between the arrival of the letter inform- 
ing her that I had disappeared, and the time 
when she knelt there? The only answer to all 
these questicMis is, that I was a sdiooiboy, and 
that being so haj^y at hon^ I did not care to 
say a word about school : boys never do tell their 
parents their most secret feelings. I could not 
baye contaminated home with those horrid storiest, 
pr made her unhappy by letting her know than. 

" Would it not have been better than the 
course you did pursue, though, dear Edward ? " 
urged my mother. 

« Of course it would," I admitted; "but it 
iras boy-nature to do as I did.^ 

Oh, the evil that might be stayed^ the hearta 
that might be kept true, the natures that might be 
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kept pvure, if bajB would make confidants of tbebr 
paiceiita ! I doa't tsA. them to coz^ess their own 
peoeafiiUoea merelfr let them only tell all they hear 
and see before they have anything about them- 
selres to teU^and th^ woidd most of them escape 
lomsg corrupted. Awajr witii that fake honofiur 
whidk pveTenta their makmg confidiants where 
natiore and God intended them to be made — at 
home I Away with that fiilse deHx»ey which makes 
them hide £rom those who nurtured t&ean, the rery 
facts which parents ought to know — that reserve 
which^ to sare them firom a Kttle pain at the mo- 
mcsity make? boya suffisr so much move afterwards; 

I may be preflssmpfcuiofiis in giving stieh adyiee; 
but I know ^iriiat has been the price paid fc^r that 
fike prxde^ thoi» hike mottons^of hcmonr. Could 
oaA evils have continaed at Weston had they 
been known? Would not parents have made 
qiEiety diflcreel^ and ju(£«iou8 representations, 
vrhich woidd have mtrodneed a piirer miargl at- 
maapkerc^ and a better system of govemment ? 

Far be it from me to encocmge what we called 
sneaking, or tale-telKng to masters; The schools 
vrhfick fail kwest, wiE hardly readi sisch a low 
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Btate as that. With the system of tale-bearing 
all self-refi^ect and self-dependence vanishes^ 
friendship is destroyed, and the great objects of 
school-life are at once defeated. 

But parents should know all these things — 
know them^ not to take notice of them^ not to act 
as out-of-door spies, but to be able to encourage 
and guide their children into the narrow path of 
purity and integrity, and to be in a position to 
close up the broad gate leading to destruction of 
moral character. 

One word more ere the page is turned, and my 
life assumes a happier aspect, and my experience 
takes a brighter hue. I need scarcely say I have 
written from the life. I hope it bears the stamp 
of actuality ; but I must add that it is not a sketch 
of any individual career, nor a picture of any one 
schooL 

The persecution and the tyranny I suffered^ 
are here described, in order to protest against 
the unprotected position of a fag of a private 
schooL Would I were able to enter a much more 
forcible protest ; but in this age I can only hint 
at the worst evils of a system which affects super- 
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vision^ but fails to carry it out ; which pretends 
to absolute paternal rule, and yet is itself governed 
by its worst subjects. 

" And these boy-tyrants will their slaves distress, 
And do the wrongs no master can redress ; 
The mind they load with fear : it feels disdain 
For its own baseness ; yet it tries in vain 
To shake the admitted power; — the coward comes again. 
'Xis more than present pain these tyrants give, 
Long as our life some strong impressions live ; 
And these young ruffians in the soil will sow 
Seeds of all vices that on weakness grow." 

Cbabbe. 



END OF PART I. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

I 00 TO A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

<* Ma fortune va prendre nne face nouvelle." — ^Racine. 

" Ahy happy bills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 
Oh, fields beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow r 

A momentaiy bliss bestow, 
And redolent of joy and youth. 
To breathe a second spring." 

Gbat. 

I BEMAINED at home about six months recruiting 
my strength, which had been sorely tried by the 
treatment I had experienced at Weston, and by 
the excitement of my hurried exit from that (to me) 
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dreadfiil pemm. My parents took a great deal of 
pains and trouble in the aeketion of the next 
adtool I was to go tow 

Mj father went to one which had then a yery 
ccxnaiderable repntatioii, and was spoken well of 
mi all hands; and^ by talking not only with the 
masters, bnt with the leaders of the school, he dad 
allia his power to obtain an insight into the work* 
ing of the system of feigging whidb was prevalent 
there^ as well as to diacov^ the morale of the 
fldiool itelf. He did not make soch particular 
inquiries about the learning, for he well knew 
that if a schoolboy wished to get on and do him- 
self credit, he might do so at any school ; and if he 
dioee to neglect his lessons and to waste his time, 
no sdiodmastear and no school rules would effe&* 
toally make a well-informed man of him. 

But even after he had fixed that he would send 
his son to the great public school of Harby-on- 
tibe-Thames, he had also to select a house to 
which to send him. At Harby, as at most of the 
paUic sehoohf, the school itself is a college, and 
iiie masters of this coII^e reoeiye boys into the 
iKmsea where they five, from whence they attend 
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lessons daily at the schools. The houses are en- 
tirely under the control of the masters to whom they 
belong ; and it was no easy matter to decide which 
house was the best. In theory, the masters told 
him, the merits of a house depended entirely upon 
what boys were at that time at the head of itj and 
that the houses went up and down in their moral 
positions according as the elder boys left for Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, or remained at Harby. In 
practice, the boys he questioned, one and all, in- 
formed him that their house was far the best; 
demonstrating it past all contradiction by various 
little anecdotes, showing the immorality of all other 
houses and the perfect propriety of their own. 

So my &ther, having collected as many suffrages 
as he could, fixed on Mr. Oswell's house as being 
the one which most of bis informants considered 
the best after their own, and about which he had 
heard the fewest anecdotes — though when he 
related one or two of them to me they made my 
hair stand on end. 

But even now that the school and the house 
were fixed upon, we foimd that no vacancy would 
occur till the end of the summer vacation, now 
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fire months hence. I was highly delighted at 
the prospect of being nearly half-a-year more at 
the home I had so easily quitted eighteen months 
before. 

But happily for me, as I was being sadly spoilt 
and wasting my time dreadfully — for it is quite 
hopeless work to get a schoolboy ever to settle 
down to work again at home — a letter arrived one 
morning from Mr. Oswell, announcing a vacancy, 
and a week after I was en route. 

The great public school of Harby-on-the- 
Thames is situated on a rising ground in one of 
the grass-growing counties of England, and was 
a long day's journey from my home. 

We arrived in the evening — for my father ac- 
companied me — and walked up from the station to 
the schools, which were beyond the little village of 
Harby and on the other side of the river* 

The whole playground — ^bounded at one end by 
the chapel, the long range of schools, and school- 
nouse, and the head-master's house — ^was quite 
full of boys playing or looking on at a great school 
match : the monitors against the school, I think 
it was. Hundreds of boys were lying on the 
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dope, from which they could CQmmand the best 
tiew of tibe game^ and hKlies and ehildrexi were 
waUdng about in places which were considered 
safe from the incursions of the hard-struck baUs. 
Crowds of amateurs sat round the scorer, and 
applauded or hissed each success or failure. The 
dear space in firont was occupied by the players 
in the game ; the monitors in thdr pink flannd 
shorts and white dresses and the Bchook champk»8 
in their white shirts and straw hats- 
It was a most beautifal scene. The sun had 
sank behind the fine old elms — some of the finest 
trees I have ever seen in this country — and the 
cool evening breezes reminded you how oppres- 
sively hot it had been all day. The magnificent 
range of bnUdings at the end oi the playground 
were tilled witii a red light, which contrasted 
well with the dark shade behind the Grothic 
arch of the chapel and the ivy-covered battle- 
ments of the headHEnaster^s house. Through 
the painted windows of the chapel streamed 
aU the colours of the kaleidoscope, and the 
bright spring grass looked autumnal in the 
shade. 
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Such WHS my first knprefision of Harby ; which 
time has only mellowed into deeper beauty. This 
was the day tm whidi I £rst became a Harfoeaa: 
a title of which I am still, and I hope e^er shall 
be, most proud. ISo one who has not experienced 
such sensations can in any way appreciate the 
feelings with which a man looks bade oa the public 
school in which he was educated — feelings of We 
and of devotion to its memory, of affection to all 
iHio bear its name, of indignation against all who 
assail its reputation and hononr. Wherever two 
Harbeans meet, in any quarter of the world, ihis 
fellowfliip is a bond of amity and a badge of 
bpotbeihood. Those even who were most mdiappy 
there, feel proud in after life each time they heio: 
its name ; and, rejoicing that they shared in its 
hcHionr and its reputation when boys, feel every 
attack upon it to be s personal insult to them- 
selves when they become men. 

My £Either soon found out and introdoced me 
to the various boys whose acquaintance he had 
made during his former visit, and I was most 
kindly received by all of ihem. We then walked 
on to Mr. OsweU'b home, and drank tea witiiMr. 
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and Mrs* Oswell, whom I thought were most 
delightfal people ; and during five years spent 
nnder their roof, I had never the smallest reason 
for reversing my first impresdon. 

My examination was soon over^ and my place 
in the school decided npon : it was a little higher 
than I had anticipated; though as I was not up to 
so elevated a position, I soon sank down to my 
right level, and eventually took my place about 
42l8t in the school: which was undeniably very 
near the bottom thereof. 

In fixing my study there was not much difi&- 
culty, as there was only one disengaged, and that 
was in the yard. At first I thought this abode 
was only open to one grave objection, viz., that 
the winds and draughts outside would blow out my 
candle, and expose me to my death of cold when- 
ever the door had to be opened. But I speedity 
found it had many other much greater disad- 
vantages. From being so far bora the monitorial 
studies, which were all atuated inade the house, 
these studies in the yard— there were only two 
of them — were the nightly resort of all the 
choice spirits of the house, who had . chosea 
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these two studies as the scene: of the wildest 
excesses. 

They were, in fact, the outposts of civilization, 
and were so far from the citadel, that they were 
wholly free from its jurisdiction and control. 
Thus they were nightly taken, stormed, and 
sacked; which, though eminently satisfactory and 
amusing to the besiegers, was far from a joke 
to the garrison, then busily learning lessons for 
the next day: and many were the fiery sorties 
9is^e, after the manner of the g^lant Turksi 
at Silistria, though extremely different from 
those brilliant exploits in their success. 

But of this happy future in store for me I 
was then in blissful ignorance ; for the young 
barbarians respected me, as a new boy, for a week 
or two : they left me time to arrange my study 
in a very comfortable way, and to hang up some 
prints and pictures, before they attempted to 
commence their nocturnal assaults upon the out- 
Tvork where I was ensconced. 

I spent my first evening partly in the study of 
a monitor to whom I had been introduced in the 
playground, and partly in the 'housekeeper's room. 
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When the bell nng for prsyere, I found all the 
house — my future dearest firiends, and my moat 
hated enemies that were to he-recollected roond 
the room, for pr«yei& 

If it had not been too dark to see the room, 
which was lighted with four candles, one at each 
end of the two long tables, I might have at onoe 
lecorded it in my memory as a long room, not 
very lofly, and not very clean, with a dark oak 
wainscoting about nx feet hi^ all round, wUsh 
gave it an appearance of age and respectability ; 
but it was not till the next morning that I was 
able to recognise the public haU of ^^ our house." 

It had already become ^ my " house : to be sup- 
ported in disgrace, and to be gloried in when 
praised; to be defended from every attack, and 
to be sworn by in every comparison. 

I was at first diiefiy struck by the age and 
appearance of the boys, among whc«n I had tak^i 
my place that night for ever, and was mndii sur- 
prised at their being so much older and bigger 
than I had expected. I wa6 quite one <^ the 
smallest; the majority were between fifteen and 
sixteen, while the six prsepostors, monitors, or 
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captains (it matters not by* which name they are 
called, so I shall use them all indiscriminately),, 
were between seventeen and twenty. 

Prayers over, I answered my name, not only to 
the praBpostor who called it out with the rest to 
be sure that none were missing, but also to every 
other boy in the house, one after the other; and 
to many of them fieveral times each. One was so 
particular about ' it, that he got 'me to write 
it down* on a piece of paper, and returned twice 
before bed-time to ask me if I were sure it was 
spelled right. I reached my bedroom with diflS.- 
culty, as at least four boys offered to show me the 
way to it; and it was not till the coal-cellar, the 
ash-pit, and the housekeeper's room, had been in- 
troduced to me as my dormitory, that I found 
myself in the neat room, which Mrs. Oswell had 
arranged I should occupy at first ; it being one of 
the 'quietest in the house. It was a well-pro-' 
portioned room, furnished with four little four- 
post beds, four little washhand- stands, four 
cane -bottomed chairs, and the same number of 
chests of drawers : nothing could be more com- 
fortable. I noticed that the top of each bed was 
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dmig witk nmikture hamaMcks, fidl oi eiik ties, 
dem ooUars, ktters irom haaat, and Ysrioss 
nick-nacks, wonderliil to bdioM; and Unt die 
eartains were hmg jgooo^ to go ronsd the 
irasbiiig-standB, llras sake a tnogt pleasant 
pmacj for eacb of us. 

Al» ! I had not been Ico^ there before all liie 
fittle dimitj curtainB ware taken down, the poatB 
oat fdiort, and onr prettj curtained nests turned 
ikipto hateAil tmdkle beds. A man learned in medi^ 
cine, and befieving in all the kumbugs of ihe day, 
came to Harbj to see his son, and was taken 
throngh the bedrooms; happening to fall foul o£ 
a bed and knock his arm gainst a bed-post, he 
began to demcmstrate to the housekeeper how the 
eartains caused currents of one sort of gas, a&d 
ihe posts prevented currents of another descrip- 
tion of gas, and that the whole was very na* 
health J, and that they must all come down. Had 
we had time to remonstrate, or any opportunity 
of rebelling, before every post was cut down, ^w^e 
would certainly have done so; but in one after- 
noon ev^ry shadow of comfort had vanished 
away. 
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When I liad answered to my name several times 
more, and explained my fortunes, finances, and 
parentage, to every boy in the room, individually ; 
and had been engaged in a fierce argument with 
each as to the sapedosity of commerce over 
agriculture, and Whig over Tory, I was at last 
allowed to close my eyes. I was very soon fast 
asleep, tired with my journey, and fatigued by 
the excitement of my first entry into a public 
school. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

MY FIBST HALF-TEAR AT HABBY. 

*^ I remember, I remember, 

How my childhood fleeted by. 
In the mirth of its December, 
And the warmth of its Jnly." 

Hall Songs. 

The title of this chapter is not a perfectly correct 
one, as I went to Harby in the middle of a half- 
year at Easter, J 840. Were it in my experiences, 
I would divulge a fearful tale — of how it hap- 
pened that there was a vacancy at such an un- 
usual season; but as the catastrophe took place 
before my time, and the reports I heard are 
withal nearly faded from my memory, I will 
merely mention that evil had grown glaring, that 
punishment had followed, that the house had been 
weeded, and that there was room for me. 

It was no small advantage to me arriving as I 
did in the midst of all the regular work, and in a 
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house which was perfectly settled and organized; 
and I should always endeavour to send any boy to 
a public school in the middle of the half-year. ' In 
the first place, much consideration was shown to 
me as a new boy (rather a rarity at that time of 
the year), and it was nearly a fortnight before it 
was discovered that I had never been allotted 
to one of the monitors as a fag. I was quite sur- 
prised to find how much I had been left to myself, 
and what perfect freedom and independence the life 
seemed to be, after that of Elm-house. Of course 
I soon began to presume upon it, and received 
imy first good licking for refiising to say what my 
name was, in the first place, and for inquiring the 
name of my persecutors, in the second. After 
that, I got a character for great impudence and 
*^ cockiness," and was generally kicked and cuffed 
about half-a-dozen #mes daily; sometimes for real 
offences^ but oftener on account of the reputation 
I had made for myself. In school I was also 
somewhat persecuted; though I put a stop to a 
good deal of teasing by volunteering to fight one 
of my enemies : by showing an immense amount 
of courage, which I did not feel, I induced my ad- 
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y^mrjiodedmetheehsDeDge; TfUcbBews^ whea 
I heacA o£ it, gare me^ I am rare^ nxwli mora 
floiisfaetioB thaa it did Mkl The leBSoas were 
jmst enou^ to Biafce tbe pbygroud a liappgr 
koHday; aa^ though I eaa't fdead guilij to 
learmng msuk Latiii and Grreek durmg ike Sat 
qnarter of mj etay at Harbj^ ike progveiB 
I made in mj appredation of aad love for idle* 
ness was pso^gious. The attacks on my^studj 
ut the yaird, dSnded to in the last chi^er, thon^ 
tkey did not oeciar eyery night, nevertheleas i»- 
disposed me to remain in my study ; so I gEidi>- 
ally abandoned it, and began to lead a yagrant awl 
nnprofitaUe, if not an unhappy life: rambliog 
-boat study to study, interrupting othars in tiieir 
work, or lying on a bench before the hall iare^ 
wishing prayers and bed-time would hurry iheofr- 
sdives a little. # 

The praepost(nrs took a great deid of trouUe at 
this time to put down all bullying and persecu- 
tion, especially among the younger and newlx^s; 
and if they were not perfectly succesefiil, at all 
events tiiey made some most valuable rules and 
set on foot some admirable sdiemes, many of 
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vUeb iie¥er fe& into desoetiid^ dbtiuMigk aana 
"Mae ooif put in ftmesd(» diixiiig iiiat laJf-yeuL 
£i dda way I was qpesialfy pcoieoled, and pednps 
a ufe red leas tbui any boys who emne jdBberwwrda; 
oartadnly iBscmpuably less ibeak those who caaw 
hmg beforo my time^ to judge by ihe legenda 
wliieh veie handed down among us as anthentia 
One of thenew plans ikcj adopted was extiione^ 
valuable^ thon^ it ia^olved coosideiable self- 
aacEifice on.tke part of the monitors : ihsy took it 
in turn to spend one erening in &e week in 
d» haU learning their own leasons, and assisting 
aay e£ the jonngex boys who diose to come and 
wock there ; in oonsequencey the persecuted ones* 
and all whose ttodies were either natm^Hy vat' 
oomfinrtahle or made so by fbrdga io&ieiifsea^ 
came down^ and larmging their lamps aiMl camBes» 
^>ent the erening i^^the halL 

Bat this ezeeflent plan soon £dl throagh» 
and at the end of my second half-year it was 
almoBt f(E»rgotten, except by the few £ig3 who 
still felt the need of such a harboor of refuge^ 
I i^ient my eyenings in hall, reading the news* 
pafiexa, or leannng my tasks ; ezc^ when some 
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friendly invitation reached me to come and spend 
my evening in another's study, or to join some 
*^ guttle " as the Saturday evening suppers were 
called by the vulgar. What fun these repasts 
were ! They combined all the merits of a pic-nic, 
and all the charms of a bachelor's party. The 
first supper was an event to me ; and every sub- 
sequent one afforded never-failing pleasure. 

What a business the little supper was I Pro- 
visions had to be laid in for the two or three 
days before : butter had to be economized, 
or how could bacon ever be fried, or eggs 
correctly poached; milk had to be bought as 
well as saved, or how could the enormous cus- 
tard which was intended, be produced? Then 
there was difficulty in deciding who should be 
invited to join us; for though it was certainly 
true that Edwards had a hai^er from home last 
Tuesday, still it may have been all devoured 
before now; and to have Edwards, who was a 
very disagreeable boy, without his contribution, 
would be a sad mistake ! So we fix our party ; 
ourselves, the two denizens of the study, 
Phillips, because he is a great hand at mashed 
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potatoes^ another because he is the owner of a 
proximate study which we will use as our kitchen ; 
and a fifth because we like him^ and he has never 
been at a supper before. Plates are borrowed 
from the butler, and a saucepan from the cook ; 
Old Mrs. Dickson is cajoled into the loan of two 
towels, and the feast is in an active state of boil, 
fry, roast, or cool; the adjoining study is con- 
verted into a scullery where all the dirty work 
may be done, and the five ^^convivse" may be 
seen there with their bared arms, peeling and 
crushing the potatoes, or superintending the piece 
of leather which is soon to be dignified with the 
title of a beefsteak. I have read — ^not in musty 
manuscripts in the British Museum, but in Mr. 
Albert Smith's capital history of ^^Christopher 
Tadpole," — how, in 1356, the Mayor of Chester's 
feast, comprising all the delicacies of the season, 
cost eleven shillings and sixpence ; and though we 
were not greedy enough to require all the deli- 
cacies of the season, we should certainly have 
considered ourselves as worthy of a lodging in the 
Queen's Bench, if we had expended the third of 
that sum in our entertainment. 
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How we did tmjoj kl Eadi of us jftdkmA 
the diflk we had ourselreB umam&fBtvaed, and 
woodered how the othexs eould have smah bad 
taste aa to go <» eating the meas they had 
eoaeoGted, and which you were sure was nothii^ 
fike as good as your own! But OTen Hatby 
suppers^ like everythii^ else, most have an ead; 
aad perhaps the description of oae may have 
already proved too long. 

My admiicati<»i for the outside df the schools 
aad the head-master's house, the first night I saw 
them, was perhaps mingled with a little awe 
when I saw the inside of them; though whai 
chiefly struck me then was the little notice anj 
<»ie ever took of me. To the master preai<&^ 
over my dass I was of course an object of 
interest: we used to have many misuadot^- 
standings on the subject of my talking dudag 
lesson-lime; but as I got older I got also wisa^ 
aaod beg^ to talk leas in school when I found 
to how much writing it led in play-houx& 
The most conunon punishments consisted of 
writiBg out nany hundred lines o£ Yiigil or 
Homer by a particular time^ and the severity of 
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Ae punbhixieiit clietiy lay ia the lime allowed 
to do it VOL I£ B0t brsagbt up to tkoe k w»r 
ieubled, and some bojrs weie geBsraliy a few 
hnuidreda ia arrear, whkb were occasional^ 
wiped (^ by a fioggiiig &om the head-mast«r. 

As I was Beyer flogged, I camiot say if the in-r 
ffiedoB was more paiafal than a monitorial li^^ 
iBg. During my first quarter at Harby, how- 
ever, I once saw a floggiii^; it being tka 
eustom to send up two boys with the delinfuent 
to witness his punishnient: whether to strike 
tenror into them, or to see fair play^ I never 
eonld detennine. Up I went into the Mttle 
tsrrets '^ eonsecrated to the corporal puaishraent 
of those who had oome to gric^ " as we had it ; 
Allowing the Doctor and the culprit through a 
anidl crowd of boys whose depraved taste led 
them to wak to see us pass, as no doubt it 
woald in later life to be present at an gTrerjitiiast, 
I did all I could by signs and grimaees to in- 
timate to them that it was not I| but the other 
ix>y, who was going to be operated upon. It did 
act appear to be a very serere punisfameat 
in itseK; nor did I notice any of tiie symptons 
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of moral degradation after it was over which 
we are now told (such cant was unknown in mj 
school days) exist in all properly constituted 
minds. And yet it was very severe punishment, 
when the letters written home by the Doctor and 
the tutor are taken into consideration, and the loss 
of caste among the powers that be, is remembered. 
The view taken of it by fellow school-boys de- 
pended entirely on the cause for which it was 
administered; though the ** house" — that most 
Important public opinion — ^was never pleased at ' 
any visit being paid by its members to the 
sanctum sanctorum, and it was well if no rougher 
punishment was visited on the unfortunate youth. 
The first "calling over" was rather a formid- 
able moment, as I felt quite convinced that I 
should choke on answering my name ; but as ail 
the audience had departed ere it came, and as 
the master could satisfy himself I was there, even 
if I were unable to respond to my name, I 
plucked up courage and boldly answered " Here IV 
These reunions took place at stated hours during 
half-holiday afternoons, when the whole school 
was collected together. What a splendid body I 
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thought them the first time I saw them all in one 
bird's-eye view, as I climbed up near one of the 
lamps to have a good look at my new school- 
fellows ; but coming down with a run, and over- 
setting some benches in my descent, I got a 
couple of cuts with a cane from one of the 
monitors, who were walking up and down the 
large school-room to keep order. 

After ** calling over," I wandered along the 
cloisters till I came to an open door, whence 
proceeded a tremendous row, which recalled the 
idea of Demosthenes talking to a calm sea with 
his mouth full of pebbles. With the character- 
istic impudence of a new boy, I walked in, took 
the .first seat I could find, and surveyed the 
scene. It was the Harby Debating Society — a 
mimic parliament. Her Majesty's Opposition, 
about seventy in number, sat on one side the 
Speaker; and her Majesty's Ministry, five in 
number, sat on the other. The orator, amid loud 
6heers from the Opposition, was declaiming 
against the corn-laws, as I soon discovered, 
from the curious coincidence that his remarks 
tallied exactly with those of that morning's 
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Timei; wlofle the five imnisteriaEsts cried ovft 
^'QuestkNi!" at the ood of every sentence, eren 
if it httd cd^ eontuned the stalest tmisms. The 
Utter invectiTe, vaA stilling personattty, weaU 
have taken me back to the dajs of Chatham, if at 
that time I had ever heard of him, while Z gib 
compare the hubbub going on all the time, to 
nothing better than the present House of Con- 
mons daring an Irish debate. 

One faoa. memb^ eonuneaced his speech thus : 
^ If the hoB. member's arguments were as plain as 
his coimten«Qce, instead <:^ being as confiiaed and 
iBoompreheoisible as his brain ;" while another coo- 
eluded a magnificent peroration by appeaiix^ '^not 
to your hearts, for they are false — ^not to your 
honour, for you don't understand the word — noi to 
your common sense, for I never heard of it ; but 
to my country," &c &c. And as the debate went 
on, members predicted on the one hand, ^^ the uni- 
versal ruin of the country," and on the other hmd 
^( the prosperity of all classes reaching a jutch nev» 
yet dreamed of," if this bill do pass: neither of 
which predictions I have yet lived long enou^ to 
see fulfilled^ though the bill has passed. Many 
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of the tspeedlneB, homevet, were yeiy good. I 
waB assored, and indeed often afterwaids foood it 
lo be the casi^tliat diacuadons on liistorical eir 
{inloeopfaical pooits were nrndhi less yioloit,' aind 
dbowed nore talent and stud^, than those of the 
Bttbjects of tiie day^ which are both too exeking 
and too saperfickllj spoken upon to be proper 
adbjects for so joung a society. 

I believe only the classes above figging were 
allowed to join in this debating club, unless espe- 
cially voted into it by a majority of the mdabers. 
Eflsays were not permitted; no one spoke for 
BMre than fifteen minutes, and l^e ehairman was 
chosen at eadi meeting. 

Daring these first months I did not take mnefc 
]dea8are m the out-door amusements of Harby; 
the cricket-fagging gave me enough of that game, 
to which I took a great dislike ; and as I was too 
small to have my own cricket things — ^not too smaH 
to buy them I mean^ but too small to keep them — 
I spent all the time' which I had to myself in 
wandering about the playground and surrounding 
fields ; and from the tone of my letters home I 
must have been rather fiat, though not regidarly 
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unhappy* I find calculations at the end of each 
letter as to the exact number of minutes to the 
holidays^ such as "this day month=31 days=744 
hours=44^640 minutes to the day I get home: 
oh, how I wish it were to-morrow!" a feature 
which did not appear in any of my subsequent 
correspondence. Then a certain youth called 
"the Eat" seems to have exercised a very great 
influence over my well-being, but he has com- 
pletely faded out of my recollection, and I cannot 
remember even his other name. 

A few weeks before the holidays, I changed my 
room, owing to some sick boy's removal, or some 
detail which I forget ; though I fully remember the 
bedroom, and what a pleasant spot it was. It was 
reigned over by a most eccentric individual, one of 
the cleverest, most brilliant men it has ever been 
my fate to meet, and yet very low in the school 
considering his age and abilities. A dandy of the 
first water, he used to sleep in white kid gloves 
to preserve the really exquisite complexion of 
his hands, and his shirts and neck-ties were objects 
of my boyish wonder, and of my youthful envy ; 
he was a bully of no common order, and yet the 
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dererest monitor fer a lower boy I ever knew. 
With that famnoar which ehaoractemes all nid^- 
names he had beea christezied '^ Coarser,'' 
llioiigli he was the most refined and delicate 
schoolfellow I ever knew. His room was per- 
fectly well organized: I was flogged twice a 
week regularly^ becaose it was Tuesday and 
Friday^ and pulled out of bed o^ smothered in 
the dothes on other nights, because it was Mon- 
day or Thursday ; and grand tossings in a blan- 
ket took place on Saturday: tins was extremely 
imooBifortable at any time, but was fiercdj 
resented by the supper, if I had dianced to par- 
take of one. It is true, he never allowed any one 
else to superintend the t(»rtures, and was Tery 
jeakms of his authority : one would often laugh, 
in the middle of one's agony, at his wit, or be 
consoled by the happiness of his remarks. 

I have, I regret to say, never met him since 
then ; but I have heard that the brilliancy of bis 
talents and his natural flow ol wit and hiHDoar 
have increased, that the weaker points of hia 
cbaraeter have disi^peared, and that the promise 
of the boy has been more than fulfilled in the 

I 
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man. Nevertheless^ being in his room did not 
make the hours to the holidays shorter, or make 
me count the minutes less. 

My friends — ^for I had already many — ^used to 
talk a good deal at this time about the coming 
"hall singing," which they hung in terrorem 
over my head; the performance being always 
opened by a song from each new boy, fsiiling 
which — I would rather not mention the penalty, 
if truth did not compel me — a glass of salt-and- 
water stirred with a tallow candle was the dose 
prescribed. I could hardly believe in such an 
atrocity, which recalled Elm-house to my mind. 
But I set to upon a song, and learned the " Song 
of the Shirt" off by heart, ready for the fatal day. 

It came, as aU fatal days do, soon and unex- 
pectedly. The glasses of salt water were prepared, 
with the "spoon" to stir them with; I followed 
many others who had partaken of the nectar, and 
mounting on a table, with a candle in each hand^ 
commenced my solo in a most melancholy strain. 
I have seen the difficulty with which a singer 
struggles on amid cold applause, and how a false 
note follows a violent hiss ; but I had to contend 
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with innumerable balls, and countless crusts of 
bread, flung with consummate skilly so as to knock 
the candles out of my hand and to cover me with 
bruises and tallow. I was told to come down^ 
and pledge the house of which I now became a 
member ; I did so, and ceased to be a new boy, 
then went upstairs and was terribly sick. 

Next night I joined the singers : for after the 
" new boys' night," we had chorus-singing every 
other evening; and we trolled forth every well 
known song, and many peculiar to the place too, 
in every variety of key and in every degree of dis- 
cord. The elder boys sang solos and quartets 
in German and French, and one very little boy 
used almost to melt us all into tears with ^^ Kath- 
leen Mavoumeen"; by way of finale all the 
bouse stood up to sing " God save the Queen." 
This brought all the students away from their 
essays, and Mr. Oswell out of his study to read 
prayers; when we separated for the night with 
three cheers for home, followed by three more for 
Harby. 

At last the breaking-up day came. I can't 
enlarge upon that day : who cannot imagine all 
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we aaid and all we fdt? — ^how we promised to 
write to friends^ and forgot their addreaaea a 
minute aA;erwar<fe — how we t(Mre up hooka and 
destroyed many things that we missed next half- 
year — how we nearly omitted to say good-by 
to Mrs. Oswdl when she handed ns the money 
which was to take us home — how the old 
housekeeper was B«ver thanked lor her trouble^ 
and was nearly driven mad by the simultazieoas 
inquiries of fifty boys as to the bags which were 
yet unpacked, or the portmanteaus which were 
yet uncorded — how the trains went too sbw; 
for even the electric tdegraph would hardly have 
been a conveyanee swift enough for our int- 
patience — and how the words of the hall song 
" Home, sweet hcnne, deer m>rds of pleABnEe," 

seemed to float around us, sung by angel- voices. 

What I miss most now, and what I envy school*- 
boys most, is the "Breaking-up Day," with all its 
feelings of excitement, and its happy close at 
home. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT WE LEAENED AT HARBY. 

•And pray, Mr. Sampson, are these three hours entirely 

in eonstming and txanslatmg T 
" DoabUess, no— ve have also colloquial intercourse to 
sweeten study— nagtte semper arcum tendit ApoUo" 

GnY Mahhemno. 

I AM rather alaxmed at the heavy title placed 
at the head of this chapter ; but, after aU^ as we 
did go to school to learn^ however indifferentlj 
we may have succeeded^ and as boys still con- 
tinue to go to school for that purpose^ some 
slight notice of Harby lessons may not be con- 
sidered out of place. 

I do not intend, however, to place upon re- 
cord all the works which I studied at Harby, or 
to relate how many hundreds of Latin and Greek 
yerses I wrote there — ^much less what they were 
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about ; for I am very often posed by my sisters 
and others when, reading a novel aloud, I &I1 
upon a neat verse of inexplicable Horace, or a 
few Knes of undecipherable Sophodes. Nearly 
all the Greek and Latin which occurs on mature 
reflection to my memory, will be found inscribed 
as mottoes to the various chapters of this work ; 
and I hope I may not in future be expected to 
construe fluently all the couplets which Oxford 
and Cambridge men place, not only at the com- 
mencement, but often in the middle of the chap- 
ters of their novel-writing friends. 

Hiving thus cleared myself from all pretensions 
to classical knowledge, I will endeavour to give a 
fair picture of Harbean acquirements and learn- 
ing. My own experience — which was somewhat 
exceptional perhaps, as I began almost at the 
bottom of the school — was that I took a remove, 
that is to say, got into a new and higher class, 
every half-year but one, during the five years I 
was at school. This is as rapid a progress as 
can be made; but had I started a little higher 
I should probably not have gone on so fast. 
This is no paradox; for, of course, commencing 
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at the very bottom, I was thoroughly grounded 
in the rudhnents of all that was taught at 
Harby, and thus never had to retrace a step, 
or found myself wanting in something which 
the rest of the class had learned. But though 
to take a remove every half-year is creditable, 
no doubt, still it is not by itself a proof of 
hard work; as the first fifteen or twenty of 
each class move up every time, and it only 
requires a very average amount of study dur^ 
ing the four months, and a good examination at 
the end, to be one of the first fifteen. 

But to be one of the first three is a very com- 
plete test : you must not only have worked ex- 
tremely hard during the whole half year, but a 
very first-rate examination must have been passed 
as welL Numbers work up in grand style to 
pass a good examination, who have never studied 
before; and you must not only beat all of these, 
but also the five or six who are always to be 
found at the head of each class at a public school, 
and whose sole idea is to be the head of it at the 
end of theialf. 

I remember " getting out second " of "one of 
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the yeiy lowest fomiB in the aohool: it wae a 
question of conBidfirable importanee, beiag a 
piece of liyalry between two hooaak My rival had 
beaten me by one pkoe la the two lowest elaesefly 
and now we wore again together in the ^^ lower 
fonrth remove," I think it was. How we eadi 
did work, to be sure! Every lefBcm l^ heart 
was known and repeated withoat a mistakej and 
we nsed to take one another np till even the 
master caught up the fever <^ enuilati<xi, and he 
never heard one of us constme without wiaking 
the other do so afterward& How delisted was 
my rival and how disgusted was I, when he was 
read out sevenly-six marks above me in Ihe 
'^iBaiks of the half!" We then both tamed 
with right down good will to the examinalion: 
he determined to keep, and I equally resolved 
to take his place. We shook hands before the 
final m<«ien1^ and were to be fiiends in any 
case ; and the victor and yanquished (I was the 
latter) weie equaUy cheered by our houses £ar 
having Ibugfat a good fight. We have often 
talked it over since, and in schoolboy parlance 
TOted Cowper's severe lines — 
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*< £aeb yaialjF magmies his (mrq socceas, 
Besents his fellow's, wishes it were less ; 
Exnhs in his miscarriage, if he fail, 
Deems Ins mward Uk> ^peeai, if ht prevaH" — 

t» be mtebdmi hximhvtg, as &r as we wmie 
oonotfnocL 

Tfarovghaut l^e Bckidok, indeed^ there were miiay 
kud-wDikiiig feilowB who did all their lessons 
CMi8Cie»d0iisl7 ; sud tibe proporlion of these to 
ike leoB diligent was increased as joa loolced 
amongthe U^er ranks of the school ; tben among 
tibe upper fifths, and thenoe to the captain of the 
sdio^ Zealous students were rather the rule 
tiuDi the exception ; mmI many of the most diffi- 
€mk sAolarflhips at the uaiiFeraity were annuity 
gained by these upper members of the schocd* 
One sdiolarship at Oxford^ especially — and I am 
informed one of the most creditable^ as well as one 
flf tibe most lucratiTe — ^has fallen of late aknost in* 
variably imto the hands of an Harbean schcdar ; and 
from what I have heard, the classical, if not the 
mathematical, standing of Harby at Oxford and 
C!ambiM^i% to say the least of it, not inferior ta 
timt of any other school; whilst the poetry of a 
Harby man has lately gained no sl^ht applause. 
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But^ on the other hand^ it was made yery 
little compulBory to work; a boy could pass 
on his way without calling forth any parti- 
cular remark^ provided he was punctual in at- 
tendance at his lessons, and at other stated 
periods when he had to answer to his name. 
If, bemdes the five and a quarter hours he was 
in school on whole school days, he devoted his 
energy to his lessons for two and a quarter hours 
more; and if besides the three and a quarter 
hours he was in school on half holidays, he 
worked alone in his study two hours more, he 
could easily take a step each year, and leave the 
school without any unpleasant comment from the 
masters. 

At the end of each half-year an examination 
in all the work done during the last term took 
place ; and at Midsummer, many new authors had 
to be read up, and a large quantity of extra 
work had to be done. 

In aid of this final labour, the boys of eyery 
class spent three hours per week, working with 
die master of their house, at the lessons which had 
to be prepared for the Midsummer examination^ 
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or in learning any particular, thing in which they 
found themselyes behindhand. 

This ** private tutoring," as it was called, was 
amongst the hardest duties imposed upon us ; for 
it was a very diflTerent thing to go into school — 
where your chance of not being called upon to 
say the lesson of the day was considerable, as, 
of course, every one of the fifty members of the 
form could not be heard in an hour — from 
going into your tutor's study with three or four 
others, each of whom had no small share in the 
hour's repetition. So " private tutor " was no 
small aid to the industrious, as well as no small 
check upon the idle. 

But the fifth form examination was the great 
opportunity for those desLc'ous of distinguishing 
themselves, and the great dread of the many 
whose love for school was limited to its games : 
who \ were more devoted admirers of cricket, 
hare and hounds, and football, than of the study 
from which these games were meant to be the 
recreation. 

Then all the distinctions of the first four classes 
— forming the division of the school who had 
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GBtBed to be f i^ but had not reaehed Ae eixfli 
form — ^were thrown asidey and from a hundred to 
ahnndied and fifty boyB were ezammed together. 
Tlua was a cbance for the reaQ j hard-woridiig 
man^ who eoold now pass dosois of titxe boys 
abo^ him, and get into and oat at a class in a 
angle week; and it was a terror to ilie idle 
one, who would perhaps end the haif-jear a fbm | 

lower than when be commenced, and go home i 

With the pleasing intelligence <bat his porition ia ' 

the acfaodi wasbdowthatofayear ago. , 

ETcn to the boys of aveiage al^fity, and more | 

than average assiduity, tihat fifth form examina-* I 

lion appeared a gulf between them and the hdfi- 
days. Hopeless aeened the tadc of getting 
thnmgh the heaps of woiic beforo them; day 
by day the boor for really faeii^ the whole 
I»ro6pect was put o£ Should we give it up 
altogether, and pky on, r^ardkss of omr re- 
pvtatian? If we had had the doice, we ahomid 
have caught the measles, then prevalent in tiite 
school, in order to go home and keep oar jdaoe 
in it unduw^ed. Could we only have baigmned 
to gain no plaoe, and to Jose none, how hap^ 
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we should kave been. Bat we were certain to 
loee S&j jiaceB, if we did not make consideraUe 
exertions; and as we nnght as well distingoish 
oyrsdiTes — if we must give up half our pkj 
koors, iet us give up att, and do a famoos 

It wants but three wedcs to the first day 
of the great trials and dr^uKul quantities of 
construing have to be gone tiirough^ many 
kandred fines harre to be learnt. Of eoorse, 
we leave the French and Geman to take care 
of itself; but the Eudid can hardly solve itself; 
and as for bang suddenly inspired to repeat the 
whole of Comus, or the principal speeches of 
Hamlet, the thing is perfectly absurd. What 
shidl we abandon ? Which parts shall we allow 
to fall into the hands of the enemy, and of whieh 
redoubts shall we make our strong and impreg- 
nable points? Oiky that we had begun a month 
ago^ as that strong-minded cricketer did, w¥o 
packed up all his bats and sent them home 
with his younger brotiier, who had been measly. 
Had we followed his example, we might have 
fortified every foot of our dassioal^ and strei^th- 
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ened every line of our mathematical position ; we 
might have covered all the approaches with the 
light artillery of Shakespeare by heart, or the 
heavy columns of Goethe's Faust: but now we 
have only time to resolve which principal out- 
works we are to leave undefended, and in which 
battery we shall concentrate our strength. 

The fifth form set, with which I acted, resolved 
to take up Demosthenes, and know him well; 
to be perfect in JEschylus, and to take first classes 
in history and divinity. We abandoned Pindar 
as indefensible, and mathematics as untenable, 
and devoted ourselves heart and soul to the 
recapitulation of the half-year's work; on the 
ground that it would have an ugly appearance to 
fail in that, and give rise to grave suspicions 
that we had all been very idle during the 
term. 

From the day when, in council assembled, we 
came to these momentous decisions, and fixed on 
the plan of campaign to be pursued from that day 
till the end of the examination, the play-ground 
was only a place to run through after every lesson, 
on our way to the study and Demosthenes ; or a 
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place to lie down in and bury one's head in one's 
hands^ till the song of Comus about Sabrina fair 
twisting lilies" in her hair^ under the glassy wave, 
was forced into our memory. 

But we were not satisfied with merely work- 
ing all day; we entered upon the grand excite- 
ment of working all night. This was strictly for- 
bidden^ on account of healthy as well as from fear 
of fire ; and it was undoubtedly dangerous on both 
scores. But this only stimulated our energies. 
We formed ourselves into gangs; the first was 
to work from bed-time tiU 3 A.M.3 the second 
was to be waked at that hour^ and to work on till 
first lesson at seven. It was a most dangerous 
game to play, as both servants and masters were 
determined to put it down; but where there is 
a will there is a way, and we generally triumphed 
over both. 

But ^preparations had to be made : first, large 
supplies of food must be laid in; next a fire 
must be arranged in such a way as not to 
attract attention by its light, and yet be ready 
to bum brightly when wanted; then the win- 
dow of the. study must be muffled up, so that 
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Trlien the eandfes sp^ lighted they may not he 
seen from the opposite wing of the honae^ where 
the bedrooms are siteated. 

Prayers are over, the cry of ** Bed!** resoondi in 
ihe long passages, foHowed fiist by a rapid rush of 
all the fellows into their bedroons, and then by a 
dead silence. The moment has aarrived^ the fe«r 
Gonspirators separate ; each has Us own way ef 
avoiding the coming search, and will confide his 
secret to none, lest one discov^y might pat tiie 
old lady on her guard, and c(»npd hmi to mrent 
a new and more artful dodge. 

The door leading to this wing of the house on 
the ground floor is opened, and the housekeqwr 
and butl^ pass through and loudly bolt it. ^Hiey 
oommence their nightly inspection, wagii^ equal 
war against unextinguished candles, dangerous 
fires, and concealed boys. 

As you ky hid under the sofa of your study, 
which seems to be crowded with old hampers and 
brown paper,, cricket bata and 'great coats, yoa 
hear them putting out every fire, and fedingundor 
every table. Presently you hear a deep whisper 
firom a fellow conspbrator, who has dimbed out of 
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his window on to the leads^ and informs you 
that he won't be able to hold on much longer 
unless they pass soon. Then the querulous voice 
of the old housekeeper is heard. She has dis- 
covered a youth, also one of your party, who 
vainly imagined the window curtains would 
conceal him; she orders him to his room in- 
stantly, and then she enters your study and 
you immediately smother yourself in your hand- 
kerchief, to avoid laughing. She hears the 
rustle, and suggests to the butler that she always 
told Mr. Oswell "there was mice in these studies; 
especially," adds she, kicking the hamper and 
powdering my head with hay-seeds, "when young 
gentlemen will have such mess about their rooms." 
The ordeal is past: you hear the second door 
closed and locked, and you are in a prison, and have 
as yet no idea who or how many are your fellow 
prisoners. Gradually they all assemble, and 
rapidly recount their several adventures; abus- 
ing Thompson for being such a muff as to be 
caught. Suddenly he appears, having returned 
firom his bedroom while the housekeeper was 
locking the upper door. 
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How we cb worli^ and how ale^y we get,, and 
what quantitiea of coffee we imbibe to keep us 
awake I We ccoistrue erery li&e eaeh alteniatelyi 
as we should all be asleep befcMfe our turn came 
if we cimfltrued half a page without ohaugii^. 
At three o'clock we have a grand feasts aad 
th^i go to the pr»|poetor'& study, take his key^ 
let ourselves iuto the bedrooms, and wake up 
the next gang; whom nothing but the moat 
violent measures would rouse. 

But all this energy and work brings its own 
reward; and although there is a good deal of 
chance in the examination, still I never worked 
without getting well rewarded, and never heard 
of any one who did* 

The luck we had sometimes was wonderful: in 
a fit of nervousness, a &iend and I, who were 
determined to get a first class in divixuty^ sat 
. down to read through the whole of the Old 
Testament together ; we read steadily to the end 
of Genesis, then skipped to the Second Book of 
ELings; and when the ** papers" were given out, 
found that the answers to eleven questions out 
of twenty were contained in these very books. 
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Agam^ having agreed that we remembered the 
reign of William and Mary bettor than any 
other^ we never read it over at all ; and we found 
to our great consternation^ that our examiners^ 
in a sudden fit of Wbiggisms, had requested an 
essay on '^ the causes and results of the abdica- 
tion and flight of James IL'* 

At length it is all over, and the playground' 
is itself again; the class lists will be out to» 
morrow^ and we shall go home the day but one 
after. The masters will not divulge^ and the 
printer's devil is inexorable: no persuasion will 
get a look out of the former, and the honesty of 
the latter is above all bribes; so we must perforce 
o(Xitent ourselves with the fact, that we shall 
know all about it to-morrow ; and with the con* 
sciousness that we shall not be in No. 1 list, 
even if we manage to be in that of No. 2. 

A crowd — all the school in fact — surround the 
head-master as he reads forth all the names ; and 
warmly is each favourite cheered as his honour is 
announced. All the second class consider they 
shoidd have been in the first; all the third class 
are rather surprised at being anywhere ; and all 
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the fourth class would rather not have had their 
names mentioned at all. 

Then came the " speeches." These individually 
and separately considered, are dreary indeed; for 
who can be interested in Smith's view of the 
Eastern question, in Latin elegiacs; or in the 
severe criticism of Brown on Cromwell, in Greek 
iambics? But the speeches are great fun, this 
being the only perfectly legitimate occasion on 
which we may behave as wild beasts, and the only 
day during the half-year when we may make 
as much noise as we please- 

Cheer follows cheer : perhaps the head-master's 
beautiful wife, surrounded with her pretty chil- 
dren, is more applauded than the holidays; but 
any how, these two toasts head the noisy list; 
then come the " Masters" and the " Eleven." No 
subject can be started that will not call forth a 
yell; and when our waggish friend gives three 
cheers for fagging, we hug our chsuns and give 
him one cheer more. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

AND HOW WE PLAYED. 

" Anna vimmque cano." 

ViBGIL. 

" While he whom toil has braced or manly play, 
Has light as air each limb, 
Each thought as clear as day." 

OuE cricketing needs no enlogy from me; for 
wherever its votaries are to be found, there will 
the name of Harbeans be venerated, and our 
prowess respected. 

During the months of May, June, August, and 
Septepaber, the whole school devoted themselves to 
the game. On two of the half-holidays out of the 
three which we had each week, some great school- 
match was played, and the rest of the school 
looked on only ; on the third half-holiday, num- 
berless little games went on in every comer of 
the large cricket-ground. 
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To be a member of the school eleven was one 
of the most boasted honours; and he at once 
became a leader and an influential member of 
the school, who reached so high a position in 
the school game. 

After cricket came foot-ball, ushered in by the 
first great match, cafled "the sixth against the 
school," in which the forty leaders and fag- 
masters played against the remaining body of 
tlie school — a complete refutation of all the rub- 
bish I have often heard about the sixth form at 
public schools being only strong from and by the 
authority delegated to them by the masters. 

**It is a mild sunny day, late in September; 
the grass is still green and untrodden; the 
glorious elms have lost none of their thick ver- 
dure ; the rooks, so characteristic of the old close, 
are cawing their enjoyment of the pleasant Sep- 
tember afternoon; while on the island, the trees^ 
which always precede in decay their brethren 
of the playground, already giving signs of ap- 
proaching autumn by their varied tints, at once 
soften and sombre the cheerful landscape of the 
whole scene, from the long line of the school- 



hofoae, the bgIlooIb, md the chapel, aeroaa the 
bright green £el<i8, to where the gray spire iimb 
out of woods, whach remeoiber Addisoiu 

'^ But now the heroes of tine day are aseeooi- 
bled. Drawn up before one goal is the sixth 
farm, a little band, forty ia munber: some huge, 
strong, massive; others light, smart, active; all 
eager, ooungeoos, zealous. It is with them as 
with the wairiors of old: not the weight, not the 
mass, but each man's individual prowess must 
gain the victory. How well ia each acquaiBted 
with his- particular post and duty ! 

^^ Nofr do the adversaries present a less magniJS- 
cent and orderly appearance; but,alasl itisahost 
as that of the Philistines. Of four hundred and 
sixty adversaries^two hundred stand forth to battle, 
leaving the countless multitude to. guard the campu 
There they stand in all the varied colours distin- 
guishing the caps of the houses to whidi they 
belong: the scarlet and gold, the purple and 
silver star, the green and gold, the flushing red 
and crescent, the orange and silver, the black and 
silver cross ; all stand in terrible array i^ainst the 
«levoied band. 
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'^ It 18 the contest of age and weight, against 
numbers: and numbers are no small help; and 
weight, in the two upper classes of the school^ 
begins to be painfiilly respectable. 

^' Now, all is silent. Far from each other lie the 
opposing hosts ; between them, in a line with the 
three trees, reposes the yet intact ball. All is 
hushed. Suddenly, from the stentorian lungs firom 
amid the two hundred, comes the shout, ' Are you 
ready?' A moment's pause, a hurried glance all 
around, and again the silence is broken ; and the 
sixth leader answers, with a solitary emphatic, 
^YesI' Once more perfect stillness. A single 
chosen champion of the Fifth steps forth between 
the two lines, and rushes at the quiescent balL 
Shouts of 'Well kicked 1' 'Catch it I' and then 
adieu to words. Those stationary bands, as by 
magician's wand, are transformed into restless, 
moving, thronging masses. The ball, soon stopped 
in its aerial career, is soon stopped in the gathering 
crowd; and the Sixth match is begun; and when 
once begun, who shall describe its progress ? 

'' The ball is caught : again it rises in the air, but 
this time caught no more; for he, who vainly 
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6tood forth to meet it, just touches the ball, and 
at the same time &lls prostrate before the weight 
of the advancing foe. Onward it goes ; but lo ! 
one, adroit, active, cunning, has caught it on the 
bound; with slippery wiles eludes countless ad- 
versaries, and with' one successAil kick sends it 
&r over the heads of the advancing party. 

**Then is the tide of war changed with a 
vengeance. Onward rush the gallant Fifth, 
and just as the ball is within a hundred yards 
of the goal, it is caught by some stalwart cham- 
pion of the Twenty, put under his arm, and 
suddenly, ' Maul him ! ' * Well done ! ' 'Go 
it!' re-echoes from three hundred lungs; and 
every member of either side is thronging to the 
conflict. Then comes the tug of war. The hap- 
less and too adventiurous hero who first grasped 
the ballf and he who first dared to stay his course 
by a rough embrace, both roll on the ground, 
locked in each others arms, the foundation of a 
pyramid of human flesh giving vent to screams, 
yells, and groans imutterable. But no soldier 
ever grasped his colours more strenuously on the 
field of battle, than does this gallant member of 
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the Twenty, the no leas precious bdU. Stffliii^ 
crushing, safibcatin^ badarards and fonraids 
heaves the thickset mass; at hA nxaahen wHl 
tell — ^the goal is passed ; the gallant holder of the 
ballj disdaining to speak before^ hears the ay 
''In, in!' and, coUectii^ wh&t breath is left in 
his exhausted lungs, gasps out| ' Mj ball I ' 

'^ It were vain to attempt to follow this great 
contest through all its various phases; bat the 
truth cannot be concealed that, roused hj their 
tanporary defeat to double energy, the ^ Sixih^ 
are truly irresistiUe : from the first momi^ity 
when with a deafening shout ihej f(dlow up 
their ' kick oS,* it is evident that they mean 
mischief; their adversaries feel that fortune will 
do more for them in one afternoon, and before, 
the day is over, the cfaanoes of war are equaliaed 
by another goal kicked by the lately desponding 
party. Quarter to five o'clock : the sun is slopii^ 
down towards Silton ; spectators have been gra- 
dually thinning away ; more anlS more are to be 
seen walkii^ and conversing together, learaig the 
languishing battle to the zealous few ; when, Wa^ 
the dying taper, the matdi again blades forth fior 
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an expiring rush; and it is in the heat of a 
tzemendoufl scrimiiMige that, on the iirst stroke 
of five, is heard the solitary afi-oontrcdliiig cdl^ 
^ No side.' In an instant action oeases, tiie mass 
aeparates^ and dissolves like a melting snowball ; 
and while the head of the sdiool is ^sending 
down' the big-side ball, the four hundred and 
ninety are slowly walking towards the big sdiooL 
^' A difl^ent, yet hardly a less pleasing sight, 
is second calling-over from first. The q)an new 
whites and glossy belts ace well supplied by 
torn and soiled garments that speak of hard 
and gallant conflict. How different the slow 
sloaching walk up to the boarding-house, with 
loosely-fitting dress, cbat hurriedly liu'own on, 
neckcloth hastily tied, from the quick light step 
and smart attire that were seen in the same road 
but two hours ago. But even now, perhaps, 
the best is to come. What veterans ever felt 
« more glowing pleasure in fighting their battles 
o'er again than do all, in every house that night, 
in discussing the events of the afternoon. It 
requires the bright hall fire, the cheerful meal, 
the luxurious deshabiUe, the novel stiffiiess, and 
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pleasing weariness; above all^ the consciousness 
of the coming Sunday morning, and no first 
lesson^ to give zest to the animated stories of 
how so-and-so was nearly killed at the bottom 
of that scrimmage by the island goal ; and many 
others ["giving honour to names which will be 
known and cherished for many years to come. 
So passed many a first day's match in our time ; 
so may pass (how devoutly do we wish it) 
many, many more."* 

Feeble attempts were made from time to time 
to introduce quoits into the school, during the 
foot-ball months, but it never took a stronghold on 
our affections. Not so with hare-and-hounds, 
which was the favourite way of passing a Satur- 
day afternoon when there was no foot-ball, or 
any afternoon which our leaders considered too 
wet to make it compulsory to play it. Then 
came the announcement of the head of the house 
that private hare-and-hounds will commence at 



* I must acknowledge that for this account of afoot-ball 
match I am indebted to a small pamphlet, dear to eveiy Har- 
bean, published by Messrs. Grossley and BiUington, and enti- 
tled « Foot-baU : the Sixth Match." 
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three o'clock, the hares having ten minutes' start 
(a minute a mile was the allowance), and the 
hounds at ten minutes past; an announcement 
always hailed with cries of *^ Hear, hear !" by the 
energetic fellows, but unheeded, as it was not 
either fagging or compulsory, by the idle or dis- 
inclined. 

It was to be the *' Brick run" to a little village 
eight miles from Harby, and passing roimd 
the village back to within a mile or two of the 
school, where the great "come in" was to take 
place. At three o'clock about half the house was 
assembled in the Hall, in a uniform costume 
of white trousers supported by a black belt, and 
white Jerseys, with caps of various shape, and 
VFide-a-wakes of every hue. Coats, jackets, or 
any outer garment are discarded : a very fast run 
being anticipated from the well-known pluck of 
the hares. Here they come, with two long canvas 
bags full of tom-up paper, to strew along 
their way for " scent." They have been in deep 
considtation with the leader of the hounds as 
to the particular line of country they are to take, 
as in so long a run as the celebrated Brick course. 
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we are not to be ddajed hj missing the scea^ 
sod not koowing whidi way tc^ turn. We give 
&em. a partial cheer as ^j go offhand tbey seatter 
a handful of '< scent ^ as thej jamp through the Hall 
window^ and by this maiMsuTre gain two minutes 
Bxnre for the race. 

Time is up : the leader of the hoimds, who is 
also often a hare^ and is determined to catch the 
bares before they arriye at the terminus, and 
to do the run quicker than it has ever been done 
before — ^puts up his watch, -vaults through the 
window, and walks down to the road, to give every 
one time to catch him: thus all start together. 
He begins quietly; a six-mile-an-hour trot brings 
us all together to the end of the first mile. 
Here the younger ones begin to pant, and the 
belts of all are drawn tighter; then the pace 
quickens, till at the end of the second mile, a few 
of the smaller boys are missed; and while the 
good runners are getting what they caD their 
** second wind," the average ones are beginning to 
have recourse to sundry little bottles concealed in 
Ihcir dress or belts. The third mile has rid us of 
all who run for the name of the thing, and who 
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now piisli on at a dower pace for the ^' come in." 
We are now reduoed to a gallant little band of 
ten or fifteen onlj^ and the next five miles find 
ne an unchanged pack^ eyen if all the white 
erf onr accoutrements has become of every shade 
fiEom red to black. 

Biick IB passed, and the pace becomes more 
severe, while the scent is less frequent: were 
it not for the continual checks, no ^^ wind" would 
last out till the end. The leader and his four 
or five rivals are racing now, and a field or two 
intervenes between them and the courageous few 
behind ; while one or two are lying in the Brii^ 
Inn, almost at their last gasp, waiting for the 
ooach which wiU convey them to Harby, as 
it passed through the little village. 

^' Only a mile more," the leader whispers to the 
school-fellow who has been neck and neck for the 
last ten minutes; he understands the challenge, 
and the pace becomes terrific : they think they are 
safe to be first and second, but they forget the 
undaunted pluck of Smyth who is immediately 
behind tbem, and who intends to be the winner 
to-day. 



A 
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They reach the brow of the hill above the 
river ; the hares are in sight. The leader's cheer, as 
he pulls out his watch^ will give Smyth a chance 
for. the victory: he is ^^in waiting," as jockeys 
say, about fifty yards behind. As for me^ I am in 
extremis^ and am in great doubt if I shall ever 
reach that mound, now in full view, though the 
dusky winter's evening casts a shadow over all 
the country. But even if I arrive the last, the 
** Brick run" in ninety minutes, would have been 
a feather in my cap for ever, if I had not lost 
it as we leapt that last brook ; so we must push 
on valiantly. 

The two hares are lying down a few yards 
apart, dreadfully out of breath, with a pencil, 
note-book, and watch, ready to mark down the 
winner and the time. Smyth passes the leader at a 
rapid pace, and wins by two yards ; and even I 
put on an extra spurt, and come in last but one. 

We throw ourselves on the grass, and feel as if 
nothing would ever rouse us again; fags are in 
attendance with great coats, and what is left of 
the little bottles is soon drained. We walk 
quickly home after the run we have had, so sober 
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a pace as walking seems a t^bL We barst 
into the hall^ where all the house are at tei^ 
aobd aniKHinoe in hoaxoe tones: — 

^^The Brick run, fouzteen mfles in eighty 
minutes; beat the harosbjr seTen xniiiutes; Smyth 
fizsi^ leader seooi^; twenty-four started, nine in*'* 
&C. And I leaa over my fiiexul and, say, ''I 
was only six minutes behind them, uid was last 
bat one. lam so ill, docome upand oodress me." 
He jumps up, and pots me to bed in no time, 
ejaculating as he does so, ^^ What a &ol you w^:^ 
to try the great Brix& run! ^ 

During the first two months of the gfriiag half- 
year, leaping was the game which obtained among 
ub; and it was mostly a compulsory amusement : 
if being obliged to jump over Itec^es a foot high^ 
than himself, or to plunge into a brook abcmt four- 
teen feet broad, could be considered an amusement 
by the dripping and laoorated hg» 

It was, I always thought^ bodi wh^i I went 
oat under compuMon as a £eLg, and when I went 
<mt as an amateur on the fifth form, a great pieee 
of arbitrary tyranny. I don't believe it would 
have been borne out by the rules of the school, but 

L 
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it was undoubtedly sanctioned by the custom of 
our house. 

At three o'clock^ the praepostors would announce 
** house leaping," and individually fag every 
lower boy they could catch idling about^ obliging 
him to follow them. Any fag who really objected 
to joining in the jumping, had only to absent 
himself from the house and to be invisible when 
he anticipated the order; and practically the party 
generally consisted of two or three monitors, 
many members of the fifth form, and a crowd of 
amateur fags, with three or four who came for the 
melancholy reason that they were compelled. 

We began with a long walk towards some 
overflowing brook, jumping on our way any 
hedge which struck the fimcy of the monitors; 
who, after two or three of the best men in the 
house had leaped it, decided that every one should 
make at all events an endeavour to do so; and 
many were the grievous falls and bleeding 
scratches, which these first hedges caused the 
smaller fry of the party. Arrived at the brook, 
jumps were speedily selected; at first such as 
every courageous boy would easily face, but as. we 
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went on, increasing in size till they were so large 
that nothing short of a mad bull on the other 
side, or a monitor whose power could not be 
questioned, would hav§ forced you to hazard 
your neck in the leap- 
But in .this game, as in aU others at Harby, any 
show of pluck would almost immediately free 
the little fag, and the monitors always sent home 
any one who had got soused once or twice. 
Besides, it must not be imagined that the elder 
ones only made the others perform leaps easy 
to themselves : I have often seen every boy in the 
party get wet through at a single leap; though such 
jumps were generally reserved for the end of the 
expedition. And even if ^the monitors and upper 
boys had managed to keep dry throughout the 
afternoon, they would challenge one another to 
brook after brook, till all but one, perhaps, had 
been over head in the muddy stream. 

The surrounding "clods," as we called them, 
hated us at all times of the year, but at this season 
their enmity was the most rabid, and fights were 
of continual occurrence. When in large parties, 
tHey were seldom in sufficient strength to attack 
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us; but the £ttle private parties of lunateurs wiio 
were out for independent jumping, were cibea 
fallen upon, and sometimes shamefully maltreated : 
nor oould we complain to the masters or mi^^ 
trates, as the farmers certainly could have turned 
the tables upon us, by pdinting out their broken 
gates, or exhibiting the gaps we made in their 
hedges, and enumerating the ^eep and other 
cattle which had strayed through them. 

In the winter half-year it really was hardly 
safe to be out alone, exc^ in our own territcoy ; 
for then the bad feeling between the parties 
rose to a very great height, as they were pre- 
paring to fight the great pitched battle of the 
fifth of November, 

Woe to the unprotected fag taking a walk, or 
to the three friends having a private jumping 
match, who were caught by a clod ^rong enougk 
to chastise them : their heels would be their <mly 
chance, and the practice of "hare and hounds'* 
or *^ house jumping " their only salvation. 

For a few days | before the fifth of November, 
large preparations for a bonfii^ might have beexi 
observed gomg on in the market-place of Harby 
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^village. Large preparatioDs for tbe ignitisg of 
ttie same were being made in the studies of 
tbe elder boys. Lots of brakea-oip taivbarrek^ 
and of dried brambles and stra^^ were seen passing 
along one of the streets, towards the (^en square 
before the one hotel, guarded by all the wild spirits 
of tiie town* Carpet l^rushesy infused in rosin or 
turpentine, and long sticks, with a thousand lu<a- 
fers at the end, were being manufactured in the 
Tarioos houses of theschocd. It was to be the 
great £ight, school versus town : one of the oldest 
customs of the place. The town, in their loyalty, 
built up a great bonfire, to be lighted at eight 
o'clock ; the school could not stay out after sis^ 
8D they regularly lighted it iqn at dusk, that 
they might hare the pleasure of seeing it. 

In the memory ^ man we had only failed once : 
it was twenty-five years ago, when a Harbean 
was accidentally killed, by being thrown down 
in the crowd, and trampled upon. The school 
18 stronger this half-year than it ever was, so 
we are sure to win to*night. 

At fire o'clock the school coUects, and marches 
dawn to the market-place; a large store of com- 
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bustibles have been kid up at a neighbouring 
grocer's, ready for the moment when the great 
rush is to be made. A phalanx is formed^ and 
the strongest boys in the school surround the 
hero, who is to carry the torch and thrust it into 
the heap of materials, which is as large as a 
small haystack. Numbers carry handftds of hay 
and straw, ready to throw on the ignited spot the 
moment it bursts into flames. 

Our numbers are nearly equal : if we have the 
advantage which pluck gives, they are the heavi- 
est men. 

Our first attack is repulsed ; in our second we 
reach the goal, and find ourselves out-manoeuvred : 
the townsfolk have wetted all that side of the 
bonfire, we cannot attack the other side, as that 
would leave our rear undefended and subject 
us to being cut off in our retreat to the school, 
when we have accomplished our design. 

We must pull down that side, and light it in. 
the middle. Then the fight rages fiercely, as 
we endeavour to keep a place clear near the 
fire we mean to Kght, for the leaders, who are busy 
clearing away tiie wet branches and penetrating 
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to the dry part of the heap. Fists, sticks, and 
brickbats fall thickly upon every one's head and 
shoulders; and were it not for the feats which 
are being performed by our leaders, who de- 
fend their side of the bonfire from all attack 
while the work of demolition is going on, we 
should soon be beaten back. 

And now an avenue is cleared through us, and 
eight or ten lighted rockets and other missiles 
are carried towards the front of the operations; 
in another minute a bright light illumines the 
dusky faces of our beaten adversaries, who cannot 
break down the living hedge which surrounds the 
ignited side of their property. 

At last, unable to stand the heat, the ad- 
vanced column is falling back, when the " dods" 
rush in upon the fire and do all they can to 
extinguish the flames. But it is a very fruit- 
less endeavour, now ; and the head of the school 
is loudly cheered on all sides, and even by our 
thwarted antagonists, as he makes the announce- 
ment — 

*^ The town bonfire is lighted ! Three cheers 
for Harby School!" 
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CHAPTEE XL 

A SUNDAY AT HABBT. 

**Be it a weskness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days. 
The scene is toncHng, and the heart is stone 

* That feels- not at that sight,, and feels at none." 

GOWPEB. 

&17N]>ATj the great day of rest^ was to us the 
happy day of all the week. Then jEagging scarcely 
exists, and bullying is unknown. A schoolboy's 
maoacxry is hardly strong enough to remember 
tile week's toil and annoyance that has passed 
away, and he is ffur too hopeful and too light-- 
kearted to look forward to what is to come. A 
peifeet day of rest it is, for we do not leave our 
beds tiU eight or nine. In vain will the sun sldne 
brightly into the bedroom windows, and incite ua 
to rise and enjoy it. The nun and wind beat 
against the shutters yesterday, and at six o\3loek 
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we wexe sfaiTeniig in^our sUrls, as we rose to oar 
xBiserable ^ firsi lesson. ^'^ and to^y, we need 
not ^show up" tSl nine o'doek, or even Iialf- 
paat,, if we ha^e kazned our gospel or cdUeel 
io be repeated at t^i ; and no smomii of beau- 
tiAil figfai and no* qusEntity of geskl warmtb will 
peraxiade us to rise a moment before our time. 

We cannot, sleej^ however, being &r too 
happjrfor that; but we lay in bed watching the 
flies beating agamst the window and tryii^ to 
bizirst through to the warmth they imagine to 
be oiit»de^ unaware that the fresk sparing wind 
would chill them, and that the most comfoirtable 
apot for them ia where they Xfeow are buzzzng 
about* 

This, boweyer, could not be charged against 
us: we knew when we were well off, and the 
happy hour passed only too quicldy away in 
dtstting about our homes and future prospects^ 
R»«TiMmg in our thoughts amid great ware* 
houses of commerce and stores of produce, or 
among paternal hayfields or maternal drawing- 
roems, we almost Ibrgot that ^' first lecture^' was at 
t&a, o'clo<^, and that we had only learned oae-hatf 
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the Gospel for the day, or l^ut imperfectly knew^ 
the Epistle, and had hardly looked at the Collect. 
Then as our thoughts wandered to our happy 
homes — ^for Sunday was consecrated to home re- 
collections, home fancies, home feelings — we could 
see the family collected round the study-table be- 
fore prayers, the little sisters, in their gay spring 
muslins and wonderful large bows of ribbons, 
learning the hymn they were to lisp to papa after 
breakfast; the last new baby brought down to 
be kissed after prayers were over, and bursting 
into violent roars because it felt the stranger who 
was staying in the house had never been intro- 
duced to it, and, consequently, had no right to 
kiss it and t( scratch it with his rough beard. 
Mama, proud in the consciousness which every 
mother has that no children were ever better 
behaved, and no babies ever better dressed. 
Papa looking round, and almost forgetting the 
responsibility and expense in his pride at the 
happy flower-show. The feeling pervading all 
is how they wished Edward was there; even 
baby looks happy and crows out loud, and '^ tries 
to feel its feet," as Edward's letter comes in, and 
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is eagerly opened. It is for mama; which 
Louisa thinks^ and says so too^ is a shame^ as 
she has written twice this week^ and mama has 
not written since last Saturday week. Oh, yes ! 
mamma has : she always writes her letter quietly 
in her own room, and blesses " her own boy " 
on each Sunday morning. 

Oh, cease these reveries ! they fill one's eyes 
with unmanly tears : besides, we must turn out 
to get the letter; for it must not lie a moment 
on the hall-table, to be even looked at by that 
boy. Would he contaminate it, or rob it of 
its blessings, that he looks at it so eagerly ? or 
is it that he wonders for a moment why he 
has none, before he remembers that mother he 
has not, and aunts forget to write every Satur- 
day? 

A little bustle is heard at the door, and the 
dear old housekeeper carries in and brings your 
clean Sunday linen; your share of the immense 
basket which the Abigails in attendance are carry- 
ing down the passage. Presently a strange stir is 
heard around the long bedroom-passages, and as 
splash after splash resounds you may fancy your- 
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self in a Turkic baih, or on board a dbip while 
the dedcs are aooaruig; and then a deliberate 
shower, and a half-cooeealed scream proceeding 
from bedroom No. S, where a most eccentric cap- 
tain, a firm belieyer in hydropathy, insists on 
all his company going through the moat painful 
ablutions in the shower-bath which his maternal 
parent forwarded for his own peculiar use. 

How like a boy ! There would be a want of 
delicacy no doubt, he thinks, if he alone were to 
bathe every day; and it would be so selfish to 
keep all the benefit thereof to himself, so he has 
established a rule, and all No. 6 must bathe 
erery morning, summer and winter. 

Averse as I am to shower-baths, than which I 
know no greater torture ; and though I am aware I 
write with the fear of men before my eyes, still 
I must put it on record, that this to me most 
terrible piece of tyranny was unattended by any 
Tery dreadful results. I confess I could not 
stand it; so at the end of three months I 
managed to exehaoge with a most innocent new 
boy to get settled in a room where one's ablu- 
tinns were undei^ one's own personal eontrdi. 
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And now we are ali at break&st ^ Bome in tlieir 
private studi«e, some in the public hail; our 
attention divided into three equal parts, the 
home le^r lying on on« side of the plate, the 
morning lesson lying on the other ade^ and the 
buttered muffin in the centre. The letter tells 
one to do one's duty, and learn one's lessons; 
the morning lecture makes ooe think of home; 
and tiie buttered muffin has an internal advocate 
that eventually carries the day. So breakfast is 
flushed, and we stroll out quietly on our way to 
echooL Cricket-bats are all hidden away, the 
playground has ceased to deserve its name, and is 
BO longer ^ekled over with white flannel boys 
in -pink flannel caps: it looks like a deserted 
pleasaunce, or Kendngton Gardens on a wed^- 
day. A few boys are walking round and 
xx>und the grounds, conning their lessons ; a few 
masters, with their families, are awaiting the 
bell which summons them to chapel; the very 
birds sing low, and tbe rooks se^n satisfied^ 
and do not disturb the air with their restless 
cries. 

First lecture over, our cares and anxieties are at 
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an end; home taught, we can easily pass muster 
second lecture, and the day is our own. 

Divine service at Harby in my time, or chapel 
as we used to call it, was one of the great plea- 
sures of the week. Never have I attended a wor- 
ship better conducted — a chapel more respectfully 
attended. The chapel itself was beautiful : the 
painted windows became such dear old friends as 
you sat opposite to them, that you regretted the 
move on of school which placed you opposite other 
ones; the oak carvings were invested with all 
your most holy thoughts, and when watched from 
particular seats in certain lights, assumed fan- 
cied likenesses to dear friends, and appeared 
almost alive; angels supporting the dark and 
heavy beams, smiled so sweetly under their 
burdens that memory took you back to the 
time when angelic spirits were your examples, 
and to the days when in your unhappiness you 
gazed dreamingly upon them, and they seemed to 
exert an almost celestial influence, and to q^lm 
down all angry feelings. Young choristers whom 
you remembered when they first donned their 
white robes ; and hymns which returned at stated 
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intervalSjinarked time's flight even more than birth- 
days; and with stronger effect than holidays. The. 
annual hymn told you each time anew — for each 
time you felt it to be more true — ^how the great 
man who had once filled that pulpit was now no 
more ; and reminded you how you owed him all 
your happiness at school, since he. had made it 
what it was. Hard as he worked, he had yet 
departed leaving his work but half done ; for had 
he lived twice as long he could never have 
accomplished it, or have satisfied himself on the 
great subject of education ; and you thought how 
he had been suddenly called away in the prime 
of life, and you wished you were as well prepared 
as he was for that sudden calL 

Long lines of fellow schoolboys rising one above 
the other, according to their rank and position in 
the school, filled both sides of the chapel; and each 
side, led by the choristers in the middle, sang every 
alternate verse. Two hundred and fifty young 
voices, harmonized by the deep-toned organ, 
produced an effect which I have never heard sur- 
passed even in the magnificent cathedrals on the 
continent. There were strangers' galleries, from 
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which modbeniitig^t watch dieireKxiis^ and indulge 
the hope that dl was as £ur and tme withia as 
it appeared reepedahle and good withoat. 

Like the w<MrU, for we were a miniatiire one^ 
good and bad were mixed op toge&er ; and we 
were assembled there that daj to learn to sepa- 
xate ourselves from the one, and to join the strong 
though silently working band of the otho. If o 
one knew how many of each there might be; how 
mnch stroE^er were the good, had they ciiosen to 
put forth their strengA andcany all before them; 
but eadi would know wherein he himsdf had 
fiiiled. And if the letter in his pocket, containii^ 
all tiiat loving mother could advise and all that 
tender friend could surest, the beautiM musio 
which yet rung in his ears, and the few words of 
strong sense and good and true religious feeling 
which he was then listenii^ to from the head- 
master, had no effisct upon him, why was he there 
that day? But among all the happy, careless 
boys — among all the wild, tearing, impmons 
young fellows — there were not many sudu 

Chapel is over, and one class after die other 
rise and depart decorously; the playground is 
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crowded with smart gentlemanlike youths strolling 
about, or lying on the grass. 

Dinner is over— -of .course a superior dinner to 
the usualeveryday.ones; though really they were 
always quite good enough: and even the youngest 
of us were too old to care about dinner as boys, 
and not old enough to have acquired a taste for 
omelettes atix truffles and Marcobrunner. A few 
years hence, the Trois Frhres Provenceaux or the 
CcLfe Verrey will be hardly good enough for us ; 
now beef, mutton, and plum-puddings and tart, 
were esteemed excellent. 

' Shirking seemed to expire on Saturday night, 
and to come to life again only on Monday ; so little 
did we hear of it on Sunday. It was not abolished, 
however, but was only in abeyance, like so many 
of our old rights and ancient laws; and long 
walks tiU ^^ second chapel" were the order of the 
day. 

Along the London Koad as it was called — . 
which, in ancient days, might have been a fre- 
quented path to that ^' little village," along which 
lordly horsemen or noble dames may have flirted 
it gaily on their way, though now it led to a 

M 
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TsHage a mile or two dbtant, and iliere died a 
Tiolent death in a farm-jardr-«loDg tins quiet 
eulde 9ae of % Iane> hedged witib wild roees and 
honeysnokle in fall bloom and white thom now 
past its daj^ strdkd two Harbeans on this plea* 
sant Snndaj afternoon. After walkii^ silently 
along, the elder broke silence and addressed his 
yoimger e(Hnpanion. 

^ Then you haye changed your opiniea about 
our Harbean system of fagging ? ^ 

^ Yes: I thought it was most unfair and most 
tyrannical at first, when I was quite a new boy." 

^' Fresh from mama's lap and nurse's arms! 
You naturally oljeeted to cleaning my study fire, 
tor instance ; though you reaUy are the best &g 
in the house.' 

^^ You may sneer now ; but I am not ashamed 
to confess I dkl not see any reason why Mr. 
Oswell should not have kept an extra servant 
or two to clean your fire : besides, there is great 
inoon^steaey h^e. Why should I not dean 
your boots, as they used to do at Eton^ or your 
candles as they did at Bugby ? ^ 

** WdB, we've abolished fire-faggbg, now." 
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** So you have ; and I give in my fall and 
entire approval of all the present work expected 
from me, as your house-fag.'* 

"Indeed!'' 

** Yes ; and what's more, I have introduced 
the whole system at home. I tell my sisters 
^ You must fetch me everything I want, and I 
will bully you if you don't ; but if you do I will 
protect you,' " said I, quoting the great Harbean 
Grade. ** Servitude paid here for protection. 
The payment is compulsory, the protection en- 
tirely voluntary : and after all, my dear Lons- 
dale, read history, and you wiD find it to be the 
feudal system par et simple.^ 

^'Well, return as quickly from feudal ages 
and wretched sophistry as you can, and tell me 
why you've changed, as you tell me you have ? " 

*' Why, the whole thing is in a nutshell. I've 
changed my mind because I've changed my bed- 



^' JEhpms/** 

** Eh puis! Talk English. Ever since you 
went to Paris last holidays, and came back with 
that tale about a moustache you had grown — 
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and which, by the by, you must have pulled 
up by the roots, for not a trace of it remains 
now — you sport scraps of French. Well ! 
You see, I was in Harris's bedroom, which 
you know is at the end of the north pas- 
sage; and Harris is the greatest bully in the 
house. The fagging in the room is dreadfully 
hard, and the teasing, boot-throwing, and every 
kind of bullying, awful. There is not a prae- 
postor within the passage, and so there was no 
particular gain in screaming out or making a 

row." 

I 
^* Yes, we have heard that room is very bad, j 

and we are making arrangements for Townsend 

to go and sleep there ; that will set all right at 

once. I 

** Now if you begin to talk like a cabinet I 

minister about * we,' I won't tell you anything 

about it : and youll promise not to let Harris 

know I told you." 

** Of course. Townsend must manage his room 

when it becomes his. You've told me nothing 

I did not know, and I won't mention it to 

any one. But Harris will have to leave at the 
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end of the half: I have been talking to the Doc- 
tor about him, and the bedroom affair has insured 
his dismissal." 

" Well, I'm glad of that, at all events ; though, 
as I am in another room, I don't so much care. 
Well, then, when I got into Watson's room I 
was jolly: nothing to do, only one to fag for 
instead of four, and no bullying. * So,' says I, 
* I believe in the system,' and as long as I am 
here may I never be in any but a praepostor's 
bedroom at night, or in any but the study nearest 
one during the day; and may my best friend 
always be a monitor like you. Vive la Harby ! 
there's some French for you." 

"And, dear Edward, let me add one word of 
grave advice. Get into the Sixth as quick as you 
can, and when there remember the school depends 
on you. Kemember your own experience. Had 
Smith major passed a good examination last year, 
you would have had him in your bedroom as a prae- 
postor, and you never would have taken up such 
wild ideas as you did when you came. And now, 
let's go in to tea. Who makes my tea to-day ? " 
** Strutt." 
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^ What a sell ! He has not the least appre- 
datioa oi the gentle, wife-like dutj of making 
tea. I am sure he does not know colours, and 
believes green tea to be black, and black green." 

^' Well, come and have tea with me. I've got 
a home hamper." 

^* Oh, what a tempt J but no — ^what a bore ! 
I'm on duty to-night, so I must have tea in the 
hall." 

"Well, good-night! What a jolly Sunday it 
has been!" 

*' Yes, I do love Simday at Harby, and jolly 
walks with dear old cronies. Good night! I 
mean, * bon soir.^ " 

"^Au revoir!^ That's better French, any 
how." 
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chap:ter xil 

MY STUDY. 

» 

" Dolce sentier, 

Gette ohe mi piaceati, 

Or' ancor per usanza Amor mi mena ; 
Ben riconosco in voi I'usate forme, 
Non, lasso, in me." 

Petraboa, 

My study I I can picture it to myself now : not 
the first, not the second I inhabited, but the 
third. I got ' into it in my second year, and 
remained in it till the end of my school-days. 
Dear little home ! Every piece of furniture was 
dear to me, every picture was an object of pride, 
every book a firiend^ every ornament a confidant. 
I had reached a certain safe position in the 
school, and a comfortable status among my fel- 
lows. I had ceased to be a little new boy a year 
ago, and it would not be till a year hence that I 
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should reach the position of a leader^ or man 
having authority in the house or school. I had 
taken my share in the bullying^ and it had passed 
away from me. I was still a fag^ and fagging 
in my turn in the house, no doubt; but in a 
quiet, gentlemanly manner, knowing exactly 
what had to be done, and doing it regularly as a 
matter of course. 

What a curious little room it was ! The plan 
of it lies before me in one of my letters home. 
Eight feet long by six and a half broad, the door 
opposite the window, and the little fireplace by 
the side. A pretty little patterned carpet, blue 
and red, covered the floor, and^the walls were 
himg with a paper to match. On each side the 
mantelpiece were two bookcases, foil of all the 
school-books, and many precious volumes bor- 
rowed from home besides; with two cupboards 
below them full of the household utensils — ^pans 
to boil milk in, gridirons to fry bacon upon, with 
the little store of tea and sugar : or, at least, 
what remained of the allowance dealt out to us 
every Saturday morning. We were each allowed 
a pound of sugar and a quarter of a pound of 
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tea, coffee, or chocolate, per week. Some of us 
understood how to make it last till Friday night, 
while others were in a state of famine on Thurs- 
day morning. 

The first twenty fellows in the house formed 
private little sets in the hall, and the remainder 
of the boys made up selept little parties in their 
studies. The hall was looked upon as rather a 
privileged place, so at the beginning of each 
half-year a ballot was taken, when the twenty 
who had most votes were invited into the hall; 
and the few who found their names excluded, in- 
veighed against the ballot as un-English and 
unconstitutional But although being in the haU 
was the fashionable, remaining in your own 
study was the comfortable place for breakfast: 
of course, there was the additional trouble of 
clearing out the study after breakfast ; but 
this was amply compensated for by the quiet 
meal, and the imconstrained conversation of four 
friends. For we who were not old enough or 
popular enough in the house to join the party 
of the elders, made up most delightful parties 
carries, and enjoyed exquisite little breakfasts; 
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one took tea for his allowasioe, tke otben ooflEee 
or dbocolate; we liad our own fire to com- 
poee the dishes on^ and oar own little room to 
eat them in. The most housewifdj amongst 
US poured out and dispensed the tea» and the 
most nianlj one carved the home-cured ham, or 
rolled beef; while the open window, full of hloont- 
ing flowers, let in the soimd of birds singing in 
the bright spring morning. On such occasioiis 
we felt our hearts to be yerj full of happiness, 
forgetting the monitor's study to be brushed oat, 
or the cricket-figging of the -afternoon ; till the 
cry of "Fag I" by some praepostor who had for- 
gotten his hat upstairs, called away the youngest 
of us, and the rest dispersing to their lessons or 
their housemaidish duties, our happy break&st 
party broke up. 

We would afterwards meet together to study 
the next lesson, when the table was coyared with 
lessons instead of plates, En^ish translations 
instead of cups, and Yir;^ or Demosthenes 
instead of British tongues. The little room was 
erowded, indeed, then ; boys on the sofi^ on the 
two chairs, on the well-stuffed arm-chair, and on 
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the window-sill (I had almost added up the 
chinuiey}, till it was impossible to cram one more 
in ; and it took several minutes to get them all 
out^ when the preparation for second leaeon 
was concluded. For then the wag among U3 
would resist all broad hints to decamp, and keep 
us in roars of laughter over anecdotes of school 
adventures we had heard before, but which were so 
well told that even the chance of being late would 
not prevent us from wishing to hear them again. 

He would relate how last night he had 
headed a party of riotous ones, who had given 
a practical illustration of a study turned topsy- 
turvy; having put the carpet down the wrong 
way up, tied the table up to the ceiling, put 
every picture on the floor, every book upside 
down, made all the geraniums stand on their 
flowers, hung up every chair on the walls in a 
reversed position, balanced the sofa on the top 
of the door, and gummed every pen and pendl 
on the top of the study ; — ^how the owner, being 
extremely irate, had rushed down to the hall to 
fetch his big brother in the sixth, who, after 
waiting for five minutes to record a brilliant and 
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quite novel idea about Venus and Adonis in his 
verse copy, came up cane in hand to put an end 
to the revels; — ^how he found the passage de- 
serted and the study in most perfect order, the 
only remaining sign of the late disorder being a 
crushed geranium or two ; and how he thrashed 
his brother for putting out his ideas by such ridi- 
culous stories. 

This amusing fellow spent most of his time in 
playing practical jokes ; and few, even of the 
older fellows, were free from inroads upon their 
privacy by his droll but provoking tricks : the 
worst of it was that the jests were generally so 
well managed that he had the whole feeling of the 
house with him, and it was impossible to resent 
his impertinent waggeries. He had given me the 
dignified name of '* hen," chiefly on the ground 
that my elder brother had been christened ** cock;" 
and as we all had names of some descrip- 
tion, many of them being much more personal 
and appropriate than mine, I considered myself 
rather well oS to have no more annoying de- 
signation. As long as he confined himself to 
cackling whenever he saw me, and to making 
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tender inquiries after my nest and eggs whenever 
he guessed I was especially sulky, I could not 
take much notice of it ; but one day he carried 
the joke a degree too far for my equanimity, and 
received a severe thrashing in consequence. 
. On returning as usi^al from school one morning 
at eleven o'clock, to put by my books and get 
my cricket things, I heard loud roars of laughter 
proceeding from the passage to my study, on 
reaching which I found a crowd of boys round 
the door, in fits of laughter. The wag was not 
among them : knowing my great affection for my 
study, he had most wisely absented himself, and 
was hiding in the sick room ; to which he had per- 
suaded the doctor to consign him on the ground 
of some severe indisposition, which he had affected 
in order to have time for his purpose. This, I 
must do him the justice to say, he had carried 
into effect admirably. The floor, including my 
neat carpet, was an inch deep in sand and gravel, 
with here and there a lump of chalk ; the whole of 
the furniture had been removed, and two perches 
were fixed across the length and breadth of the 
study; the walls were covered with chickweed. 
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groundsel^ and plantains; tlie books were inter- 
spersed with lumps of sagar^ and between the 
bars of the window were stuffed great bits of 
bread. In one comer was a huge nest {size oDih, 
as he said afterwards) made of straw, hair, and 
hay, and half fall of ostrich e^s; in another, 
tin cans of seed and basins of water were placed; 
and, to make the thing perfect, Mrs. Oswell's 
four favourite Cochin-China fowls were pecking 
about in a state of great contentment; while on 
the door was inscribed, in large red letters, ^ The 
hen, her nest.'* I was very angry at first ; but 
after I had flown at my humorous friend, and 
pecked him severely, my serenity of temper re- 
turned, and I entered into the joke: it was 
so capitally done that I allowed my study to 
remain on idew, not only to the house fellows, 
but also to the whole school; and even now I 
hardly ever meet with an old Harbean, who does 
not address me as the "hen** of his younger days. 
Almost every animal had his r^resentative 
among us : " terriers" and *' bulldogs " were com* 
men ; «nd if these lines ever meet the eye of a 
fiivourite ^ monkey," now an exile in the tropics. 
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it may recall maaja pleaaaat walk, many a hapi^ 
dxy, and remind him of a most attached friend. 
Most of the studies were double ones, and I 
shared mine with a chom; but as he was often 
at home, being delicate, or in the Edck-roam 
with the haj-fever, I had my study pretty muoh 
to myself. What independence it was to haye 
a room of one's own, containing all one's worldly 
goods; where one could lay on sultry evenings 
in the cool, and read or write letters home to 
rejoice the maternal heart. When glandng over 
those letters now, I am shocked to find hardly 
one that does not ask for something, and only 
a few that do not promise a great deaL It is, 
''Money, please, dear mother;" or, ''A hamper, 
please, dear sister;" or, ''Some new clothes, 
please," in every one; while every other one 
relates how unforeseen or imavoidable dbrcum- 
stances made me very low in my class this 
week, but that I will be very hi^ up next 
week ; or expresses astonishment and wonder at 
Mr. Oswell's last report, and is imable to ex- 
plain what he can posably mean, but is oon-* 
Yinced he must have been thinking of my "chum" 
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and not me, when he put down ''nuddling" 
only opposite mj name in the good behaviour 
column. 

My expenditure of pocket money was not 
large, looked at fifom the present point of view, 
and through a long vista of ever increasing 
extravagance ; though I fancy it was considered 
very ample at the time. It amounted to about 
twelve pounds a year, in addition to which I 
incurred debts, which, small and ridiculous as 
they now appear, were more than I could pay 
then: they made me extremely uneasy, and often 
very low and unhappy. Be the amount a few 
shillings or a few pounds, the fact of debt is 
the same, and the discomfort equal: to owe 
more than you can pay at any moment is to 
be in debt; and I can wish a conscientious 
spendthrift no greater punishment than this 
consciousness. Well do I remember my first 
debt: it was a certain ten shillings and four- 
pence, a sum I never take from my pocket now 
without recalling my sensations at the time> 
and remembering that it was the first real care 
of my life. I left Harby one half-year owing 
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it, and it haunted me all the holidajs: how 
gbdiy did I paj it on my retimi to school, 
with my aoeumulated savings durii^ the yaca* 
tion* I resolved never to be in debt again; 
but very badly I kept my resoluticm: the flesh 
is weak^ and I ran up a pastrycook's account; 
every succeeding half-year it increased, — ^^first 
to a pound, then to two; at last it amounted 
to a sum too large to be paid on my return, 
and which had to be wiped off by gradual in- 
stalments* It made me very unhappy, and yet 
I never had courage to confess my delinquency, 
and ask for a remittance from home to free me 
h^ from the burden. 

However, owing to an excellent system of 
orders signed by the housekeeper, or the lady 
of the master of the house you lived in, and 
whidi were cheques to the tradesmen^ few fel* 
lows got much into debt; extravagance, and its 
concomitant misery, consequently, was not one 
of the evils of the school I was one of those 
boys who were most liberally supplied with 
money, and my expenditure, even when I was 
a leading member of the school, did not much 
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exceed ten or twelve poands each half-year. 
From what I have been able to gather &om 
other public-school men^ I should be much in- 
clined to think Harby one of the cheaper public 
schools as regards pocket money. 

Tea in one's own study was, perhaps, even 
a happier meal than breakfast, for even in the 
summer, unless you were a most ardent cricketer 
and hurried over your tea to get back to your 
bat, it was a less hasty repast. There being 
no especial reason why you should cease sipping 
tea, and talking over the lessons, the games, or 
the gossip of the day, it was an indefinitely 
prolonged hour, and generally left you but little 
time for the evening stroll towards Valmorton 
or Kipton, or any of the surrounding villages. 
These were sprinkled over the grassy country 
in such profusion, that a summer afternoon's 
stroU would have sufficed to visit two or three 
of them; and to one living mostly in town, 
during the holidays, as I did, how fresh and 
beautiful those lovely little hamlets appeared^ 
nestled amid the huge elms, or the spreading 
oaks. 
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But it was in the winter time, in the miserable 
month of March especially, that the little study 
assumed its most snug appearance. File up the 
fire, pull down the white blind, and draw the 
chintz curtains ; never mind soiling your fingers 
with that obstreperous candle-lamp, which will 
always fly up to the ceiling like an unfettered 
*^ Jack-in-the-box:" common candles will do for 
to-night; draw the red baize curtain across the 
door, to keep out any vagrant winds, and pull 
out the home hamper from under the sofa, and 
let us be jovial I 

What an event the arrival of that hamper 
was ! how all the house envied you when they saw 
your name written in a female hand on the card 
attached to it ! It was carried up-stairs as if it 
were no weight at all, and eagerly cut open 
regardless either of the value of string to a school- 
boy, or of your chum's penknife to him. Pounc- 
ing on the large ^^ piece de resistance ^^ in the 
middle, we never thought of opening the letter 
accompanying the good things till each had re- 
ceived a cordial welcome; but a sisterly hand 
was recognized in the packing, as every crevice 
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was found filled up with orangesy nuts, or apples ; 
and the little pot of fresh butter must have be^i 
the thought of the housekeeper, who held up 
her hands with horrcxr last holidays at the 
imaginary description of the butter at school. 
What delight to find the hint that the last pie 
went very fast, had been understood to mean 
that a pickled round of beef would be preferred. 
Then every pot of marmalade was stored in the 
little cupboard, and the recipient and his chums 
sat down to begin the consumption of the home- 
baked brown loaf, than which no cake was ever 
better, and the fresh -made butter, every step 
in whose production, from the field behind the 
kitchen-garden to the wooden scales in the dairy, 
was known by heart. And, I shame to write 
it, the letter came last : not that our boyish appe- 
tites prevailed over our home affection, for every 
parcel in the hamper was a long sentence of some 
one's love to us; but because we were all im- 
patience to see what each paper and each pot 
contained, and we could imagine almost all the 
contents of the letter laying on the top. 
After tea is over — and that night it would 
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be much prolonged — ^we have to go down to an- 
swer our names, and shout *^ Here !" to the pre- 
siding monitor as he calls out all the list. In 
how many different keys did the *^Here!" re- 
sound in the echoing hall. Every age^ £rom 
nine to nineteen^ sent forth its different-toned 
answer ; there was the off-hand " Here ! " of the 
regular elder boy; the gasping "Here!" of 
the youth who is always too late for everything, 
and who by rushing in, crushing endless toes in 
his progress, is but just in time to escape a heavy 
imposition ; the timid " Here ! " of the little boy, 
who fears to listen to his own voice, and seems 
startled at having had the courage to speak at 
all ; and the dull, absent " Here !" of the student, 
who considers these musters as grievous inter- 
ruptions, and wonders how any one can ever 
be expected to write a Latin essay, who has to 
be continually answering to his name. Then 
there is the trembling, guilty " Here 1 " of some 
one who is taking advantage of the dusky even- 
ing to answer to the name of a friend, and who 
pays a severe penalty for his good nature if he 
is found out, as is generally the case ; and lastly. 
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there is the '^ Here I " of our waggish fidend^ re- 
peatedly nightly in every different key, often 
in the tones of another voice wonderfully well 
mimicked, but always sure to elicit roars of 
laughter from the assembled house, and to re- 
ceive, if not to merit, a severe reproof: not to 
mention a rough handling after the calling over 
is done. 

Then we must forget home and hampers for 
, a time, as all to-morrow's lessons must be learned ; 
the two occupants of the study may now be seen 
lying in every variety of posture, from that of 
the baboon in his cage, to that of a Yankee in 
his native land, while hard lines are learned, or 
difficult problems solved. Harby men don't work 
much, but they work hard; and for real hard 
work to be seen in perfection, a study in our 
house, between eight and nine in the evening, 
may be recommended as a good ^^ point de vtie.^ 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL CASE. 

** Audi alteram partem." 

Chamont.'^'^ There is no color of reason that makes for him : 
Had he discharged the trust committed to him 
With that experience or fidelity 
He practised heretofore, it could not be." 

Massingeb's Unnatural Combat 

During the early part of my stay at Harby 
there was a most disagreeable monitor^ and as 
he exercised a very considerable influence over 
my happiness, and was the cause of the only 
unjust licking I ever received^ I ought to mention 
him; especially as he was an instance of misplaced 
authority^ and of power abused for oppression. 
He was a tall boy, or rather a young man, six 
feet high; for he was one of the oldest in the 
school, as well as one of the elders of it, having 
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been there many years. Legends told how, a long 
time ago, he had been dreadfully bullied, and had 
been tied up in a sheet, with only his night-shirt 
on, and hung out on an iron peg, which was still 
visible near the window of a bedroom, about 
forty feet above the courtyard ; how he had been 
the butt of the school for his ignorance, and the 
laughing-stock of the house for his peculiarity of 
speech, as he stammered badly. For boys are 
very ungenerous, or at least inconsiderate, of 
others' feelings; they certainly do make the most 
of any natural defects or small misfortunes, when 
they can make them the means of annoyance : I 
remember how perseveringly I was quizzed for 
my pronunciation of certain words. 

Since the date of these legends, however, things 
had completely dianged, and our tall Mend, having 
passed through the intermediate stage of big bully, 
had become a very strict and severe monitor. 
He had separated himself entirely firom his former 
friends, and seemed almost to have none b«t a 
few younger ones &om among the fags ; whom he 
seemed to take much interest in, and whom he 
helped on with their lessons. His bedroom 
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well but veiy severely managed : lights were put 
out at proper honrs^ and talking was extremely 
savagely punished ; his fags were in great awe of 
him^ and took especial care of his study and its 
appurtenances : in short, he was a martinet. 
Happily he did not play at cricket, so we were 
at least saved that hard fagging for one whose 
every word was either a command or a repri- 
mand, and to serve whom was much more like 
daveiy than duty. 

About .the time I allude to, he took a very 
vehement dislike to a small knot of insignificant 
boys who herded much together, and were setting 
themselves up a good deal, partly on account of 
their extremely gentlemanlike manners, as they 
imagined, and their muversally dean and smart 
aj^earance, and partly on the strength of an 
infantine debating society which they had started. 
I was one of the clique myself, and may candidly 
confess to have partly deserved the opinion which 
the martinet-monitor publicly expressed of us, 
to the effect that we were '^ a set of little stuck- 
iip fools, spending much more money than we 
ought, and that we must be taken down, and 
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that soon." He being rather a sporting character, 
taking great (interest in the (predicted) winner of 
the next year's " Derby," as well as knowing by 
heart all the names and peculiar merits of past 
winners, had made a bet of five to one that he 
would lick every member of the " stuck-up club," 
as he called us, before the end of the half-year. 

Considering our usual good character, and that 
we were too small to be bullies, too young to 
smoke, and too conscientious to be caught in any 
greater sins, this was rather long odds; so the 
other sporting characters took them as often as 
he chose to offer them, till at last his bets 
became rather heavy, and he was bound in no 
inconsiderable sum to be successful in his '^ taking 
down," as he expressed it, of our own stuck-up 
pretensions. Of course we were very soon in- 
formed of the bet, and we resolved, coute qui 
coute, to make him lose it, by being so very 
prudent in our behaviour, so very exemplary in 
our attendance at house callings-over, and so 
very careful in our observance of school rules, 
as to leave him no chance of gaining it. The 
less tyrannical monitors in the house did all 
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they could to prevent this scandalous case of 
premeditated bullying ; and one of them privately 
informed us that they would allow no licking 
which was not strictly in accordance with rule 
and custom; advising us to refer to the 
^' house" as a body, in case the menace was really 
put into execution. Meanwhile the sporting spirit 
thus introduced had many admirers and imitators, 
and many were the bets laid on the subject. 

I happened to be the tyrant's study-fag at 
the time, and was the favourite with his backers ; 
therefore I could get few to support me, as it 
was generally supposed he would much more 
easily get a good case against me than against 
any of the others — study-fagging being con- 
tinually the cause of slight castigations. But 
the odds against him were very heavily taken 
by the sporting tyros, upon a quiet and steady 
boy a year my senior, whol^ I firmly believe 
never sinned in word, thought, or action, during 
the whole three years he was at Harby, and 
who had stout and firm friends: his virtuous 
behaviour, though sneered at and ridiculed at 
first, had ended by gaining him the respect, if not 
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the love, of his companioiiB. No one would 
believe that he would merit a liddng; and it was 
known that the house would not allow him to 
receive one nndeserved. 

The ball was soon opened. In about a we^ 
the monitor called ont one day at three o'clock 
for the leader of onr little society, and finding 
him not forthcoming, proceeded to look for him 
in his neat and pretty study; there he only 
found the owners coat, and from the hesitaling 
answers of a friend who was working there, he 
came to the conclusion that the absentee had 
gone up into the bed-rooms. These were in a 
wing of the house, and could only be approadied 
by a large oaken door, which was opened only at 
certain hours, and of which no one but the head 
of the house could get the key at any but the 
r^ular times. There was no house rule more 
strict and severe than that which excluded 
boys from their bed-rooms during the day: it 
was salutary in every respect, and needfbl; 
for how could the attendants ever keep bed- 
rooms in order if diey were to be sulgected to 
the intruffions of the boys at all hoars. The 
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monitor entered the bedroom, in which he de- 
tected our young president carefully brushing his 
hair, for the seventh time that day, and putting 
on a white waistcoat; the day having become 
much hotter since he had changed his clothes at 
dinner-time, for the second time since morning. 
Unfortunate exquisite I Your hour is comCj and 
you must pay dear for those well-arranged curls 
and that spotless waistcoat. My smart little 
£riend was Ailly aware that no appeal would save 
him ; and, though he had a very great objection 
to three cuts in a study, he had a still greater one 
to six in the hall, so he went into the monitori^ 
study, and received the first instalment of the 
'^ taking down." A study-licking was limited to 
three cuts, but the penalty of an ui^uccessM 
appeal to the house made it six, which were in- 
flicted in the haU. 

My turn came next. But more than a month 
had elapsed; and, though great terror had reigned 
in the dub for a few days after our president 
had been unable to take the chair (for reasons 
which may easily be imagined), still we had nearly 
forgotten the celebrated wager, and were lulled 
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into security by having heard nothing of it for so 
long a time. But one day I was sent for, and 
that at an unusual hour^ and one when no fag- 
^ng could be the cause. The whole affair came 
upon me in a moment^ and I felt that my hour 
was come. I was his study-fag, and had brushed 
all the accumulated dirt under the sofa, prepara- 
tory to cleaning it out on Saturday once for all. 
As soon as I entered his study, he lifted up 
the sofa vallance, and I saw not only a heap of 
corks and tallow ends, dust and papers, carpet- 
worsted and ashes, but that these covered six 
volumes of Cicero, beautifully bound in vellum, 
^^qui color dUms erat^ &c. : — I quote from my 
other great enemy at that time, the Eton Latin 
Grammar. What could have possessed a man to 
put six valuable gilt-edged books under a sofa, it 
was impossible to guess. Such a state they were 
in ! covered with green speckles of mildew ; the 
gold backs white, and the white sides yellow. I 
felt thoroughly ashamed of my carelessness, and, 
forgetting the fag in the gentleman, said I would 
at once write to London and replace them, and 
expressed myself extremely sorry to have spoiled 
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such yaluable books. In my distress^ the licking, 
the bet, and the dub, were all forgotten. But he, 
of course, would listen to no reason, so putting 
up the damaged volumes, and clearing away the 
tables and chairs, he made immediate preparations 
for the pimishment. 

It then suddenly occurred to me that I had 
white trousers on, and that they were of the 
thinnest possible material. It was clearly im- 
possible to be licked at that moment; and per- 
haps I had a chance, by an appeal, of getting 
• oflF altogether. But no : the whole literary feel- 
ing of the house — all the admiration for white 
yellum and gilt edges — ^would be brought to bear 
upon me. What was I to do? I made a rapid 
calculation: as three cuts in white trousers are 
to six cuts in thick woollen ditto, so must be 
my decision. And then, with much the same 
feelings as those by which dentists lose half 
their patients, who, on hearing their teeth ought 
to come out, promise to call again, I decided 
to appeal. The praspostor advised me not, as 
the house would be sure to confirm his judg- 
ment, and I should only be worse licked in the 
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halL But I was fixed more &rmfy in my idea 
of putting off the evil hour as long as posotble; 
so the house was appealed to. But nothi^ I 
could say would influence it, and accordingly I 
was licked^ with great eclat, by the monitor, 
and received six cuts in the thickest woollen 
bags which my wardrobe afforded. I may add 
that the pain was atrocious, and that I had the 
Micity of showing six well-defined marks to 
my friends, and spending half an hour in ar* 
ranging the looking-glasses of my room so as 
to see them myself; when, after having dis- 
tinctly seen that there was somethmg to cry 
for, I incontinently burst into tears: a weakness 
wherein I resembled my little sister, who never 
used to cry because she hurt herself, until she had 
been shown the bleeding cut or the inflamed bump. 
The bet was being gradually won. The Bport" 
ing monitor next made a dead set against the 
quiet, impeccable member ; but he was for some 
time unsuccessfiil, and very nearly lost all chance 
of the remaining two, by being himself recom- 
mended to leave the house, r At last he found 
the opportunity so eagerly watched for. 
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The practice : of throwing bread about after 
dinner was at one time carried to such a pitchy 
that the elder boys determined to put it down: 
large crusts and great pieces of bread used to 
be flung about till the hall was strewed all over 
with fragments; it had therefore been ruled 
that a- "study-licking" would be the penalty of 
any one who threw bread about. Our faultless 
&iend having rolled up two or three crumbs lying 
by the side of his plate into a small pill, sent it 
across the table to attract the attention of a 
schoolfellow, who, not relishing a pellet on his 
nose, returned it full in the face of the other. 
The sporting eye was upon them, and after 
dinner they were both summoned in succession. 
My steady friend refused point-blank to be 
licked; and, without appealing to the house at 
all, said he would walk straight up to the head- 
master, and lay the bet and the bread-pill before 
him, and leave the whole matter to his decision. 
As bullies. are often, though not always, cowards, 
and the tyrant saw that the Doctor would pro- 
bably object to hall-lickings being made a subject 
of wagers and betting-books, he gave in, on some 

o 
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teehnical ground which I forget; such as- liEat 
he* was not on duty that daj, and that the moiiu- 
tor en duty had not seen the pellet* Thus the 
whole matter was q-uashed; my &iiltles8 &»nd 
escaped,, and the bet was lost. 

But though a monitor of this kind caused 
great personal unhappiness, and led his own 
fags a most disagreeable lifey it was the weak 
and incapable monitors who caused the most pain^. 
and were responsible for the grossest bullying 
and the greatest excesses. Our '^ house,'' diudnj^ 
the whole five years I was a member of it^. 
was very well officered; it always contained 
more than its proportion of monitors^ and they 
all erred rather on the mde of strictness and 
severity, than on that of leniency. Thus it 
was a very hard-fagged house^ but one in whidi 
there, was no amount of regular bullying : a few 
isolated cases only occurred, in studies far »way 
from monitorial ears, or in bedrooms whose gshj^ 
tain was a big boy, but without any rank in 
the school except that which physical strei^tb 
must always give. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A DARK riBW OP HARBY. 

" Ye cruel, cruel that combine 
The giiiltlesH to pursue." 

CAMPBETiL. 

Iir glancing back over the preceding page^, I 
feel I may have given a much too glowitig 
pietare of our school life; that I have painted 
Harby rather as I felt it, and as it appeared 
to me, than as it may have really been to 
others. Happily placed as I was, in one of 
the best houses of the school, where monitorial 
power under all its best auspices was in full 
exerdse, I may have seen the system in a 
favourable light, and have depicted it in colours 
too brilliant, and with shadows too soft: it is 
ri^t, therefore, to present the dark side of the 
jncture. But this I must declare is taken from 
no personal recollections or actual experience 



^ 
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of mine : it is drawn from the memory of others, 
and from tales I heard from friends there; though 
it is confirmed by much that I have heard since, 
from those whose sufferings could hardly be 
exaggerated, and whose experiences are indeed 
of a gloomier hue than mine. 

I have heard of houses where the monitorial 
power was almost unknown; where but two 
or three of the Sixth form lived, and where 
these exercised no influence, but were themselves 
tyrannized over by those whom they should have 
governed. Instances have been related of open 
drinking, and of habitual smoking, known, yet 
hardly condemned at all; and, if not joined in, 
at all events connived at. I have been told of 
hard-working boys who were never left a moment 
in peace to their lessons, and whose studies were 
nightly the scenes of every kind of disgusting 
tyranny and wretched teasing; — of noild retiring 
boys, whose inability to resist bullying placed 
them in the power of every member of their 
house, and under the hand of those who till 
then had never had an object upon whom to 
exercise their nascent despotism. 
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Few of those who talk about bullying and 
school tyranny, understand in what it consists; 
still fewer have any notion of its effect. Open 
thrashing and secret teasing act very differ- 
ently on the victim; and the one has a much 
more pernicious influence on the mind of the 
aggressor than the other. Open aggression may 
arise from the carelessness and thoughtless- 
ness of an impetuous but noble nature; secret 
annoyance must be the act of a malicious, cow- 
ardly, and mean spirit. But there is a species 
of bullying which no thoughtlessness of youth 
can excuse, and which no words are strong 
enough to condemn: this is the vile endeavour 
by ^^ evil communications " to ^^ corrupt good 
manners." The pure-minded boy of right feel- 
ing, is compelled to hear expressions of which 
lie but half understands the meaning, though 
the little he comprehends is enough to make 
him shudder with loathing; and the more he 
is disgusted the greater is the delight of his 
depraved persecutors. 

This hideous tyranny and contamination was 
in action at one or two of the houses in which my 
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ixiformante resided. "So uabere oould have wholly 
pitevented such reyolting atrocities: it was the 
monitors — boys themselves^ and behind the tmh- 
tain — ^whose influence^ as men and gentlemen^ or 
whose power as praspostors^ should have been ezr 
erted to put it down ; and wa^, in our house and 
nearly all others. 

Low conversation is not the besetting sin of 
young men of seventeen^ eighteen, and nineteen, 
just entering into life ; but more commonly the 
vice of stupid^ overgrown, and coarse -minded 
boys of fifteen^ or even younger; and 1^ enr 
deavour to corrupt the minds and defile the 
lips of innocent boys, younger than themselves^ 
is chiefly the sport of the big lubberly dunce. 
If the existence of this gross evil <3an with 
difficulty be prevented in every large assemblage 
of boys, at all events the power and influence 
of the elder boys, whose age and sense render 
them disinclined to diiBRise the poison, ought to 
be exerted to prevent the spread of the evil, 
by moral as well as physical force. 

None bat those who have suffered it can 
imagine the miseiy of returning to a study that 
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'is mm^e Eke a dog-^sennd than a Ofaristian bal^ 
tatkm — rudiiiig through Ae yatd paiBaed by 
yormg ruffians, whose object may be to give 
you a punch or a Mok, or to whisper a pol- 
luting word or a sentence in your ear, which 
4iiirts the mind nmch more than any injury they 
could infiict on the body would hurt it;--cf 
feeling that no protection is afforded by thft 
monitors, who hardly dare interfere; whflc 
your sense of schoolboy honour prevents your 
acquainting the master with the cause of yoisr 
«nhiippiness, which is made up of hundreds df 
petl7 tormentings, individually hardly worth 
mentioning, and of gross acts of brutal tyranny 
in which you could hardly remember your per- 
Bccutors, so numerous were they. While to be 
congratulated by yomr friends in other houses, 
who know nothing of your misery and suffer- 
ings, on the little fagging you must have in a 
iiouse with so few monitors in it; — when yoa 
know, but do not like to own, that you fag 
indiscriminately for a fourth-form dunce and for 
-a Sixth-form praepostor, having to dean out 
«tudy after study for your tyrants, and then 
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return to your own with no heart to make it 
tidy, knowing it will only encourage them to 
have a violent "scrimmage" there at night — ^is 
an aggravation of your misery. 

If you were to follow the advice of one equally 
persecuted friend, you would make a rush upon 
some of your most violent enemies with a poker, 
and inflict some serious injury upon them; or 
engage in a pugilistic encounter with some of 
the weaker bullies, whose superior in strength 
you feel yourself to be. But it would be to risk 
a* frightful licking in the one case, and increased 
tyranny in the other, in case of failure : and even 
if you were to succeed, it would be but one foe 
defeated, for it would be impossible to .vanquish 
all, or even half your enemies. Besides, your spirit 
quails before the host of assailants ; and even if 
you had once pluck enough to retaliate, the 
last six months has crushed it all out of you, 
and it now seems easier to suffer than to 
resent. And so the baited boy goes up every 
night to his bedroom, there to endure a new 
description of teasing; and it may be mid- 
night, perhaps, before- the victim falls asleep, to 
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fight his battles oyer again in dreams^ or sob on 
his pillow till morning awakes him from irnre- 
freshing rest to another day of misery. 

This, I belieye, is no over-drawn picture, sad 
as it is. If the remedy be difBcult, it is an easy 
matter to trace such a state of things to the 
cause. lur the house I have in view as I write 
these lines, it was owing to no fault of the master 
who presided over the house : he was, undeniably, 
one of the best masters, and the kindest and 
most gentleman-like of men holding ofBce in the 
school. It was solely a question of monitors. - I 
have said there were three. One was a quiet, 
good-natured boy, who felt neither inclination 
nor power to stem the strong current of evil, 
which washed away all traces of good around 
him, but left him untouched. He abetted no 
tyranny, perhaps violated no rule; he even 
interposed when actually present, and made a 
faint remonstrance occasionally; but never brought 
down the strong arm of power, or the thin cane 
of retribution, on those who daily deserved the 
punishment. Siither too indolent, or too weiEik, 
he suffered the house to remain in the state in 
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•vbioh^ j^erhaps, Ite had found it : he was no Heff- 
<mkB to turn a punfying stream dmm^ -Aat 
Augean stable. He was the type of a rsEMi, 
genttemao]^ scholar; 'but, thank God! not of a 
Hsrby monitor: or where would Harby be now, 
and who could rise up to defend it? 

The second was a perfect demon upon earth, 
•often madly intoxicated, and in that state be 
would showa: down blows thickly on all around 
him. Gradually, but surely, he was destroying Iub 
iiealih, andshorteniog his life, by his wild excesses. 

The third was IrimBelf a victim. Clever, knA 
young; weaker in mind, perhaps, than in body, 
but powerless in both, he was bulEed by all the 
upper boys, and was in no mood to defend otheie 
wJien he could not even defend himself. TTih 
laible in such a house to give dignity to the moni- 
torial class, its authority had been debased ior 
deed in his person; for the praepostor himself 
.suffered insults, from which he was bound to pro- 
itfict others. 

Is it to this Jitate of things — which, wh^Q I wbb 
ait Harby, existed in but one house, and in thai; 
only for a few months — tiiat the opponents of tiie 
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monitorial system would degrade the whole of 
our great . public schools ? But even if this ex- 
ception were more generally the rule than it is, 
that would only prove the want of better moni- 
torial supervision. The vices at which I have 
hinted a few pages back, as bemg the most per- 
nicious and banefiil to all concerned, are those 
which no masters are able to eradicate, and which 
no quantity of ushers would be numerous enough 
to prevent. 

To arrest the spread of these evils, the per- 
sonal and moral influence of the elder boys must 
be exerted. To increase this influence they must 
have power and position to make it effectual, yet 
not predcaninant enough to separate them fram 
their schoolfellowfi. Under a really eflicient moioi- 
toiial system, no such house as the one I hamm 
described could exist ; and for this sketch I ha,re 
had to draw on the memory of some old Hap- 
beans, as my own recollections can suj^y no 
fiudh dark reminiscaiQes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CBIHE AND ITS PUNISHMENT. . 

*^ Diseases, desperate grown, 
By desperate appliance are relieved." 

Shakspeabe. 

"La protection des foibles est done le senl usage legitime dn 
credit et de Tautorit^." — Massillon. 

Fob some days there had been a great mystery 
in the house: boys spoke to one another in 
whispers ; our social atmosphere was heavy and 
oppressive, like that preceding a thunder-storm. 
The Sixth fellows had been closeted together day 
after day for hours ; small unoffending little ones 
had been called in and examined, and. had come 
out looking very red ; but their blushes were those 
of ingenuous innocence : we felt that among them 
there could be no guile. Big, disagreeable, dis- 
reputable boys had also been sent for and ques 
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tioned^ and came out looking sulky and angry: 
we hoped they had at length got caught in some- 
thing. 

Out of the house the affair was not mentioned, 
of course : if there was one thing we. were more 
touchy about than another, it was the ** honour 
of the house " in which we lived; and the worst 
bullied fag, the most unpopular companion, would 
not have mentioned a word to its discredit *^ out 
of the house " on any account. But we canvassed 
the matter in our own minds. *' Conscience doth 
make cowards of us all," and a dread suspicion 
crossed me, that perhaps these meetings and 
examinations might have reference to my humble 
fagship — to burnt toast and spoiled coffee. 

The wags amongst us went about relating 
wonderful stories which could not possibly be 
true, or giving minute details of conversations 
they could never have heard. At one time it 
was circulated as a real fact, that fagging was 
to be put an end to for ever ; at which thought- 
less boys threw up their straw hats and rejoiced, 
while the cogitations of those wise in their gene- 
ration, turned towards their one or two great 
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eneiaies^ and their two or three protectiiig Sixth- 
fona fellows^ and they hoped it might not be 
trae. Finallj the snspense was terminated hj 
our being gravely informed one evening by the 
head of the houee, that there iras to be a ^halF- 
licking" at half past eight o'clock. He looked 
serious and anxious as he made this official 
announcement^ and added^ after consulting for 
a moment with his coadjutors^ that the fags were 
all to be present, and that he hoped that the 
rest of the house would attend upon the occasion. 
It was during my first half at Harby, and I 
was very much alarmed, and somewhat appre^ 
hensive. Who was the culprit remained a 
mystery: no one knew anything about the 
matter; nothing had been hinted aa to what 
oflfender was to be done justice upon, or what 
was the offence. I may truly state, that the 
quantity of peccadilloes repented of in the brief 
two hours that elapsed between the time of 
making the announcement and the execution of 
the sentence was incalculable: at least three- 
fourths of the fags in the house believed that 
they were ta be the victims, and were trying 
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v^Tj haffd to remember w^ib^.of tikeir yarioi» 
driinqiiencies were likely to be -visited opcNBr 

The bell rang for caUing over at half-past 
eight,, and we aoBwered to onr names in most 
diamal tones. This usual ceremony was at length 
oyer, and we notieed that one name had not been 
answered to at all. The half-dozen members e£ 
the Sixth form stood silent in a knot, looking 
gBftye and anxious. At length the head of the 
house comes forward. '^ Shut the door," says he, 
^^ and that window too," he adds. 

Then, amidst a silence in which you might have 
heard a pin drop, he thus addresses his school- 
£dlows : — 

*' I am deeply grieved to find myself in the 
position in which I stand to-night — that of head 
of a house which has disgraced itself, and of a 
body of gentlemen who have ceased to be such. 
The stain on the character of this house — for it 
will be a stain, however much you may succeed 
in concealing it firom the rest of the school — has 
eansed all of us the deepest sorrow and shame. 

" For nearly a week we have been^ engaged in 
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aninyestigation of the most painful character. I 
am. happy to say that the difficulties which we 
have met with, great as they were, have not been 
increased, except in one instance, by any . want 
of truth, or by any evasions or equivocations; 
had it been otherwise, we should have felt, in- 
deed, that the- power and influence delegated 
to us by the head-master had been misplaced. 
Even now we should be almost at a loss to un- 
derstand how such evil had crept in amongst 
us, had we not carefully, and step by step, traced 
the suggestion of the crime, as well as its execution, 
to one single boy. The whole case, as far as 
it regards him, has been laid before the head- 
master, and he has to-day ceased to be one of 
us: you wiU have missed his name from the 
list this evening. I wish we could dismiss as 
easily, and as soon forget, the disgrace he has 
brought upon us. 

" I will not dwell upon the case at any length : 
it is briefly this: — A boy's hamper from home 
has been forcibly burst open, and various parts of 
its contents have been taken thence; the boy 
himself has been much bullied to prevent his 
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disdosii^ the matter to -us, and the stolen things 
have been secreted and eaten by certain four 
boys, whose pnniBhment yon are now here to 
witnesGL 

^ It is needless for me to add one word of 
condemnation : you all feel how utterly unworthy 
such an act is of tiie sons of genilemen, of ihe 
public-schoolmen, and of members of this house. 

^' I see a .smile on the countenances of some 
of you: let me tell you the language I use 
has been more than merited^ and its only fault 
is that it is not half strong enough. We may 
choose to call taking a wicket or a ball by 
a milder name than thefb; for it is known 
we shall return them, and we make no secret 
of taking them : but this case is of a far different 
sort: a few years hence men will call such an 
act robbery and felony; and transportation would 
be its punishment. 

*' It has been a matter of grare debate amongst 
us whether we were justified in dealing with these 
&Mir boys oursdres, and we have consulted in 
canfidence some of the elder members of the 
schooli it has been decided to punish them here 
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now, and to save them from the stigma which 
would attach to them through their school-life, 
were they to be flogged for such an offence by 
the head-master. We take this course, belieying 
it will be a severe enough lesson to them, and 
wishing to give them every chance of redeeming 
themselves and us from this great disgrace. 

" The boys in question will now stand out, 
to be publicly licked in the hall of their own 
house, for stealing. "No one can imagine the 
pain this gives all of us." Here the speaker 
was evidently much affected ; and, as for the rest 
of the house, they all seemed *'cut up," and 
the fags were stricken with awe. 

The eldest of the four delinquents now came 
forward, and received a few words of private 
and personal remonstrance from the head of the 
house ; then, folding his arms tightly together, 
he stood straight up in the middle of the hall: 
he was a boy about fourteen years old, thin and 
slightly made. The praepostor was about nine- 
teen, a tall well-made man; and in delivering 
the strokes of the cane he put forth nearly all his 
strength: it seemed to me, as I shrank widiin 
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myself, as if every cut had fallen on my back 
instead of that of the sufferer. At first I thoiight 
he was never going to stop, but I soon noticed 
that he counted every cut; and twelve was the 
number fixed upon beforehand for this offence. 

Then came the turn of the next boy, who was 
"licked" by the second praepostor; the third 
being operated upon by the third prsepostor. 
Then. — after the manner of Capt. Marry att's 
execution of the deserter — the fourth, a very 
little boy indeed, was let off, with no severer 
punishment than a reprimand. The four culprits 
then left the room. All was over, and the Sixth-. 
form boys had nearly recovered their usual un-. 
moved tone of mind, when *^ Stop a moment!" 
was uttered by one of the leaders of the house, 
who was not as yet in the Sixth form — a fine, 
tall, light-haired young man, and the greatest 
favourite among us, both with the masters and 
the school. 

^^ I think, on the whole," said he, " that the 
house had better make no difference with those 
fonr misguided boys. Their punishment has been 
quite severe enough, and so we had better not 
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take aay m(H*e notice. Let there be no ^ cuttmg»' 
or any thing of that sc^rt. The praepostors bear 
me out in tins view." 

Oh, how relieved I was, to rush into my study, 
throw myself on a chair, and burst into an un- 
restrained fit of tears.- It was the first time I 
had ever seen any punishment so solemnly judicial : 
It was so coldly and calmly administered that it 
had the repulsive air of the execution of a penal 
sentenoe. To my heated brain it seemed Lynch 
law in a chronic state ; and I was ahnost afraid to 
be alone, lest any one should come in and make 
a long speech prior to nearly killing me. I wa3 
roused by a knock at the door, and an older boy, 
whom I wafi very fond of, entered and threw 
himself full length upon ti\e sofa. 

" Well, what do you think of a hall-lkking ? 
Is is not a glorious institution?" 

** I never saw anything so horrid before." 
*^ But I am sure they deserved it handsomdy. 
What could be lower and more ungentlemanly 
dian what they were licked for?" 

^ I think they OD^ht to have been flogged" 
'^ Well, you see, the monitors did not like the 
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responsibility of that; for the boys would have 
been in such a bad position if the Doctor had 
flogged them for stealing : the whole school 
would have cut them. Besides, I know the 
Doctor himself thought this was best.** 

During my stay at Harby, I suppose about 
five or six hall-lickings took place every half- 
year, in our house ; of which not more than ten 
during the five years were apropos of fagging, or 
arising out of it. There were a few lickings for 
smoking, and two or three for being seen in 
suspicious localities; but the large proportion had 
reference to bullying : and for that odious offence 
against school society I cannot conceive a more 
fitting punishment. Regarded even by those who 
hold the opinion that boys ought not to be allowed 
the power of thrashing one another with canes, 
and with all the pomp and circumstance of autho- 
•rity, what more right and fitting than that a boy 
should, on being detected in bullying and teasing 
a l)oy smaller than himself, be publicly bulHed and 
thrashed by a bigger boy than he, before the rest 
of his schoolfellows ? Looked at from a public- 
sclioolboy's point of view, what more consti- 
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tutional than that the house should punish those 
who render its members uncomfortable : that tbe 
society should chastise those who commit offences 
against itself. 

The cane is an abomination, I well know, for 
I have often felt its cutting and stinging force ; 
but a rough handling with fists, and all its con- 
comitant bruises — lasting ten days, during which 
they change to every colour of the rainbow — :the 
racking headache, and the soiled clothes, are 
surely a less satisfactory way of reducing the 
offender to order ; and certainly extremely undig- 
nified for the executioner, who would, probably, 
find himself involved in a personal encounter. 

As for setting lines to be learned or written 
out, it is done to some small extent ; but, of 
course, it interferes with school-work, as well as 
with masters' punishments : besides, were lines 
ordered to be written, the culprit would, pro- 
bably, make his victim write them for him, and 
thus the punishment would fall on the wrong 
shoulders after all. Looking calmly back, now, I 
have faith in the institution of " hall-lickings." 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MORALITY. 

" But och ! mankind are unco' weak, 
An' little to be trusted ; 
If self the wavering balance shake 
It 's rarely right adjusted." 

BUBNS. 

** Ceux qui ne sont pas hypocrites avec les autres, le sont 
quelquefois avec eux-m6mes; nous rusons avec notre con- 
science. Nous avons pour la tromper mille roueries dans notre 
sac. Nous sommes sans cesse occup6s k jeter des petits 
g&teaux k ce Cerbdre qui veille k la porte de notre coBur." 

« Madeleine. 

It is easy and pleasant to relate one's experiences 
of school-life, and to recur to all the happy days 
we spent there ; to recall schoolboy adventures, 
and place them on record with the idea that they 
may interest readers, by awakening old associa 
tions and early memories — touching some chord 
which has not vibrated for years, or opening a 
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new page in human history to those whose youth- 
ful days bear no such recollections; but it is 
difficult to recall our nascent feelings of duty^ 
honour^ and morality, — so different were they then 
from what they now are. Yet the morality of 
Harby, though certainly not so strict nor so firmly 
based on principle as that which in after life be- 
comes the rule of most men's conduct, was severe 
on many points, if lax in some; and so pecu- 
liarly inconsistent were its rules, that it was 
most difficult to learn, and most hard to act up to 
them. 

A new boy fresh from home, with clear un- 
doubted notions of right and wrong, having a 
very dedded opinion on the subject of truth and 
falsehood, and who (however he might fail in what 
he considered his duty) had no doubt* in his mind 
as to what that duty consisted in doing or ia 
leaving undone, was strangely puzzled on his first 
arrival at school, to find how much the life he was 
entering upon differed from what he was aocas- 
tomed to at home. Hence, many new boys would 
imagine that the mantle of a prophet at least had 
fallen upon them, and would predKsh strict dbctriae 
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on every occasion^ and often when no oceasion 
presented itself at all ; thus drawing down upon 
tbenaselves laughter and derision from their audi* 
dice, if not more striking proofs of the unpopur 
larity of such a proceeding. In a few months, 
korweyer, th^y found their level among us: if 
strong-minded and zealous, thej formed a circle 
&r themselves, in which the school tone of mo- 
rality wa& elevated ; if irresolute and weak, they 
joined with the majority, and gave in their adhe- 
sion to the average standard of mceurs puhliques. 

And a curious standard it was : what a number 
rf {to say the least) doubtful things you might 
ik> without losing caste, while there were many 
equally improper acts which you could not 
ecmimit with impunity! A study-door might 
be burst open, should its occupant have unfor- 
tunately locked it up on his way to school or 
play-ground; but a cupboard containing his 
aHowanees of tea or sugar, or a drawer foil of 
paper or postage stamps, could under no circum- 
stances be opened, even if it had been left un- 
fiffitened. The public opinion of our house — the 
oidy public opinion we cared about — would have 
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borne anyone out in the delijberate felony of .a 
Latin grammar or a Virgil; while no judge and 
jury would have been so severe as we were on 
the dandy who had cut another's geranium for his 
buttonhole^ or appropriated a pair .of gloves not 
his own. The boy who demurred to the master's 
accusation that the lesson had never been looked 
at — a statement founded .on the fact of the said 
youth being utterly unaware of the place when 
required to construe-:-and aflSrmed that he had 
spent a full hour over its study last nighty would 
only have to settle with his own conscience in the 
matter ; but the smallest equivocation to a prae- 
postor on, duty, not only insured the delinquent 
a good licking on discovery, but, in most cases, led 
to his being sent to Coventry by the rest of the 
house, and to his losing caste among his school- 
fellows for many months. 

These broad rules were again divided into 
numerous subdivisions, many of them apparently 
without rhyme or reason, as far as the inex- 
perienced new boy could discover. 

The " book-bagging," to call it by no stronger 
name, was to me the most inexplicable of all 
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enigmas. There was nothing which the masters 
more strenuously objected to, .or more vigorously 
punished, than a boy making his appearance in 
school without his books ; jand they must not only 
be the books of the day but his own property. 
Now, as the consumption of Virgils, Homers, 
Latin Grammars, and Lexicons, was rather' great 
— what with hare and hounds, and books forgotten 
in the schools and playgrounds, or falling a prey 
to the school-servants or the wet weather — it 
followed that many boys in their second or third 
half-years found themselves totally unprovided 
with these fundamental authors. But school mo- 
rality kindly made an exception in their favour, 
and it was a most correct and orthodox proceeding 
to rush into any study and *^bag" thence the 
volume which was that day in request. Of couraie 
these irregularities were only permitted in so far 
as regarded standard editions of the more regular 
authoi^. The abstraction of a whole bound 
Vir^, or any copy of Cicero, Demosthenes, or 
other valuable work, would have beeii called by 
its right name and would have received most con- 
dign punishment ; but even a bigger boy would 
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not punish lik inferior for taking a Yirgil which 
he might himself want^ or a Latin Grammar he 
would receive a task for not possesnng. In fact, 
I remember meeting a boy bigger than mjself 
who was running up to the house in haste to fetch 
his Homer, which he saw under my arm ; yet so 
m accordance with rule did he esteem my con* 
duct, that his only query wa9 what studies I had 
visited to find the book before I took his, that he 
might not delay himself by exercising his right of 
search in vain. 

A Bible, even in the extremity of Sunday after- 
noon and its second lecture, was sacred ; while a 
Greek Testament was common property : more 
so, perhaps, than any other bo(^. Our code ol 
morals did not force you to replace the borrowed 
volume ; but to scratch out the proprietor's name 
and to substitute your own was quite forbid- 
den: indeed, this could not have been done, so 
distinctly and so largely did each inscribe his 
name as owner of the book. On certain days, 
when illness prevented my attendance at schoc^^ 
I used to ransack every study in the house to 
restorie all my strayed lambs to their fold, as weD 
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as to bring m a foreign yolome or two in Bior& 
for to-morrow's lessons. 

A sdioolboy's objection to locks is^ perhapi^ 
one of his most peculiar characteristics; and 
speedily was every barred door burst open. The 
cognoscenti had a way of doii^ it which never 
fiuled of success, and had also the advanti^ of 
doing but little damage to the lock, and none to 
the door. I have often found it of great service 
onoe; and as people often lock up rooms and 
find it impossible to open them> I may as well 
describe the method. Take a short run at the 
door, and, lifting your right leg as you approadi, 
plant it with all your weight, and all the impetus of 
your 3an, dose to the door-^handle. Nothing less 
stroi^ than a Milner's safe will resbt tixe pressure* 

Swearing and foul language, as a general rule, 
were not taken notice of by authority ;* but in no 
circles was it considered necessary or glorious; 
and th^re were many little societies, and two 
or three houses, where puMic o^nicm ran very 
strong against sneh hslnls, and where I may 

• This chapter aUades only to School opinion$m The 
mssters of coume cGd not countenance such habits. 
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almost Bay they did not exist. The practice about 
lessons was this : a boy was much applauded if he 
did his house credit by distinguishing himself^ 
and much hissed, and even more yiolently treated, 
if he got flogged for idleness and thus disgraced 
his house ; but between these two extremes, little 
notice was taken of the great object for which we 
were all assembled at Harby. 

As to the line of conduct towards the Sixth 
form, no difference of opinion existed: to that 
tribunal a boy might report anything personal 
to himself, without incurring the least odium 
from his equals; but he would not be borne out 
in anything approaching to spying, or to inform- 
ing them of things which did not regard himself. 
If the Sixth form asked any question, a boy was 
bound to make a clean breast of it, unless the 
affair was so serious that they had themselves 
warned him not to commit himself. 

The sick-room morality was most faulty; for 
boys often got certificates of iUness when the only 
malady they were afflicted with was idleness: 
and much excellent medicine was poured away 
out of the window, or into the fireplace ; which 
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was better than drinking it, under the circumt- 
Btances. The doctors must have been aware of 
the small chance their drugs had of being swal- 
lowed, and probably ordered the patient several 
doses, in the hope of one finding its way down 
his throat, for the dosing that a really conscien- 
tious invalid went through at Harby was awfuL 

From this slight sketch, the normal state of 
Harbean morality may be inferred. There may 
have been many silently doing their duty, allow- 
ing; no public conscience to prescribe rules for 
them, or to excuse acts which they knew to be 
inexcusable ; and there must have been some who, 
even judged by our lax standard, would have 
been foimd wanting. But every now and then 
our house (for of others I have no experience 
whatever) took up a high tone on every subject, 
and suddenly reprobated every sin which custom 
had legalized, and every laxity of principle into 
which the house had fallen. 

One half-year, death laid his hand heavily 
upon us : one of the youngest, a child in years, 
and of infantine purity in his life, was snatched 
away from among Us. The sad event was as 
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sudden as unexpected: it vas preceded lay v» 
terrible accident, no exciting adyentare^ no Ub- 
gering illness; but the band of ProTidemse was 
cahnly sti^^sched forth, and our young sdbool- 
fellow ceased to be : a bad cold and sore throat, 
a sEght blue mark on his temple, and in a few 
hours he was no more ! Deeply bdoved by the 
elder boys, whose favourite he was, we watched 
around his bed during the last night he stayed 
witin us. He had only entered a short year 
before, and we troubled as we heard his last few 
words, which showed that his mind stiangdy 
rambled about a stolen Latin grammar whose 
pages had been torn out With painful recollec- 
tions of our life here, were mingled descriptions of 
his home, and of his mother — who arrived too late, 
unfortonately, to receive her boy's last breath. 

His words rang in our ears, and touched our 
hearts: we saw that all could not regard school 
morality in the light we viewed it ; and in long 
and anxious conversations we planned how to 
improve it Serious thoughts filled all the house- 
hold; and tiieuj if ever, was the time to reform 
the old lax rules, and to set up a new and higher 
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standard. It was done almost entirely by the 
monitors, who were hand and heart with the elder> 
members of the house in their endeavours to purge: 
the morality of the house. The new ideas were: 
at first introduced by no lickings, and* enforced 
by no bullying: only by the proper influence of 
the leaders of the commonwealth. But, alas ! We 
soon found we had acted like the Girondins, and 
had inaugurated a reign of terror. The tyranny 
which was practised during the next few months 
imder this regime of virtue was appalling. 

"Once in six years," wrote the first of living es- 
sayists, " our virtue becomes outrageous ; we can- 
not suffer the laws of religion and decency to be 
violated; we must make a stand against vice." 
Accordingly, every slight infringement of rule was 
most severely punished; a single strong expres- 
sion was made an excuse for a cuffing, and the 
slightest instance of boyish tyranny was visited 
with retribution. In short, the new-bom zealots 
watched for backslidings, rather to punish than to 
prevent them. The very use of "a crib," or 
English translation, was deemed criminal by those 
who for five years had never learned a lesson 

Q 
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without one; it was unpopular not to belong to 
one of the many little Bible-reading societies; 
and every sort of goodness was forced upon every 
mranber of our house with every kind of hard- 
ship. By the end of the half year, all this strait- 
laced severity had died away ; and, to quote Mr. 
Macaulay again, ^* Our virtue went quietly to 
sleep for seven years more." 

Meanwhile, the rest of the school sneered at 
this new-bom goodness, and hated us for the airs 
of superiority and pride which we assumed ; they 
stigmatized our almost super^schoolboy virtue as 
humbug, and the schoolboy-like tyranny which 
enforced it, as priggishness. However, the house 
certainly never, during my stay, relapsed into its 
previous state ; and in so much it was a gain to 
us: but I am not sure that our sudden fit of 
purity did not, to some extent, lower the moral 
tone of the rest of the school. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SIXTH rOKM. 

" Hence, to repose your trust in me was wise." 

Dryden. 

" Quelque rdle qu 'y joue la force, ce n'est pas la force qui les 
gouveme, qui preside souverainement k leur destin^e ; ce sont 
des idees, des influences morales^ qui se cachent sous le accidens 
de la force, et reglent le cours des soci^t^s." — Guizot. 

The subject of fagging at public schools has 
lately elicited so many remarks, and occupied so 
much of the public attention, that I cannot be 
content with merely leaving the reader to gather 
such incidental details as may be found in the 
preceding pages of my School Experience. 

I am aware that Englishmen are indignant, and 
most rightly so,' at all illegal violence and ar- 
bitrary exercise of power. Not only does a 
mother's heart throb, at the recital of a story 
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of schoolboy tyranny; but every honest man's 
spirit is roused when he sees the might of the 
strong prevail over the right of the weak. All 
who have the feelings of Englishmen^ are equally 
ready to enlist the columns of the momiog papers 
in defence of the oppressed fag, as to rush to 
arms to succour an oppressed nation. 

But as one swallow does not make a summer, 
neither should one well authenticated case of 
atrocious abuse of monitorial power suffice to 
brand the system with infamy. Besides, as we all 
judge of life by our individual experience of it — 
by the triab we ourselves have undergone — so 
each man judges of fagging by his recollections of 
his own school-days, *and the impression of his 
own youthful troubles. 

Of the various public and private schools, 
which are the pride of this country, each is 
differently governed ; the discipline of one would 
be considered tyrannical o^ feminine by another; 
the same terms do not express the same ideas 
in all. The favourite game of one would 
be voted infra dig, in the other; and cricket, 
football, rackets, hockey, or even marbles, may be 
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considered "the thing" at one, and regarded with 
contempt hj others. 

Some schools seem to be preserved from all 
vice and irregularities hj a score of masters; 
others appear to be trampled under foot by the 
tyranny and severe lickings of half a hundred 
monitors; while a few keep themselves free from 
the attacks of " Paterfanulias," and "A Briton,'' 
and escape unreviled and unlauded ; being neither 
held up to public admiration for their merits, nor 
to public odium for their faults. Yet it is possi- 
ble that high moral principle and manly self- 
reliance might not exist in the first, while moral 
energy, gentlemanly spirit, good feeling, might 
prevail in the second, and deplorable laxity and 
irregularity might characterize the third. 

I with difficulty restrain myself from replying 
to the abuse that has lately been lavished on the 
monitorial system, which hardly one of the writers 
upon it seems to understand. But this is in- 
tended as a narrative, and I wish to avoid con- 
troversy. Pamphlet after pamphlet has been 
hurled at the devoted heads of the masters who 
have countenanced a system under which they 
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were bom and bred, and which they foimd 
worked well with them. Nervous mothers, who 
were happy in the firm bdief that their sons were 
being educated in the best schools of the land^ 
both as to intellectual attainments, discipline, and 
real moral worth, have been alarmed by appeals 
to their maternal anxiety, forwarded to them by 
post. And an isolated instance of the brutal 
exercise of monitorial power has induced a fierce 
attack on the whole internal government of time- 
honoured institutions, which have educated, and 
are educating annually, thousands of young men, 
the elite of the nation. 

My aim is not to defend fagging, for truly I 
believe it to need no defence; but to show, from 
my own experience as a fag in one of our great 
public schools, and not the least of them, the 
working of the system: what we suffered, and 
how we bore it ; the protection it afforded to our 
bodies when young, and to our minds when older. 
I must premise, that if fagging is ever to be 
temperately discussed, or its trials fairly described, 
it must be by those who, like myself, have not 
their remembrance of being fagged dimmed by 
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the reoollection of the pleasure of fagging others 
— ^by those who have endured all the servitude^ 
and have neyer enjoyed the rule. During the 
five years I spent at Harby I was a fag for three 
years and a half^ and remained one year and a 
half in an intermediate state — neither fag nor cap- 
tain^ — leaving school just as I was about to enter 
the monitorial class. 

What constitutes the difference between a pub- 
lic and a private school ? It is not the numbers, 
for many of our private schools contain two or 
three hundred boys. It is self-government We 
admit and cherish the principle in every other 
relation of life, why refuse to admit it here ? The 
British constitution is founded on the principle of 
local self-government; and the great value of 
a public school is its close resemblance to the 
outer world around it. At Harby we had our 
monitors — a local council of forty ; our public 
meetings-— the rest of the school, being often sum- 
moned to deliberate together ; our laws, made by 
the majority and obeyed by all; our taxes— and 
very heavy we found them; our periodical press, 
and very amusing it was. 
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The Sixth form at Haxby was composed of 
about forty of [the most learned, and the' oldest 
members of the school ; many of them were 
almost men — ^none of them were younger than 
seventeen, and they were made fully to un- 
derstand, when they entered into that class, the 
grave responsibility of the duties intrusted 
to them to perform. They were to be in the 
capacity of gentlemen-ushers, with power to 
punish certain offences with certain penalties; 
and, in the majority of cases, without referring to 
the masters at all. Of course, in a matter of any 
importance," it would be their duty to place the 
whole affair immediately before the head-master 
of the school In many cases they had to break 
with friends who were too free and easy in their 
observance of school rules, and who were in the 
habit of disregarding those which prohibited a 
quiet cigar by the river side, or a bottle of cham- 
pagne in the bedroom feast. In all cases they 
were in honour bound to eschew all such practices 
themselves, and to lead lives of such regularity in 
their studies and respectability in their conduct, 
as to set a good example to the school and to their 



» 
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houses; that they should be able to punish all 
offences against school discipline, without render- 
ing themselves liable to the '^ et tu quoque 
retort, " Why you do just the same yourself." 

Their duties were numerous — they had to be 
constantly on the watch to prevent buUying and 
illegal fagging; to be in turn on duty in the 
schools and out of bounds; to read prayers, and 
keep order in their own houses ; and — hardest 
task of all — to keep well with their school-fellows: 
to be neither too lax and undignified as masters, 
nor too severe and arrogant as friends. And, in 
most cases, they succeeded admirably : the great- 
est favourites of the school generally became moni- 
tors, and hardly a change was apparent in their 
deportment and manners. If they were treated 
with a little more respect by the little boys, they 
made up for it by increased protection and greater 
kindness than, as big boys only, they had been 
able to bestow. 

To repay them for the hard duty they under- 
took, and to recompense them for these sacrifices 
they made, they were allowed to fag the younger 
boys : subject to certain fixed rules, and restrained 
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by xnanj weU-known customB. Their break&sts 
were made and laid out ready for them in the 
morning ; their studies were kept dean and neat: 
their fires were not allowed to go out for want of 
fuel in winter ; their flowers and plants were not 
allowed to wither for want of water in summer ; 
their books were carried to and &om school in 
lesson time; their wickets were pitched and fielded 
for in play hours ; their tea was made> and their 
bread toasted or buttered^ in the evening ; their 
suppers were taken to their studies at night ; and 
their warm water, candles, lexicons, or novels, 
carried up to their rooms at bed time. 

Such were the duties and such the privileges of 
monitors. In the next two chapters I will en- 
deavour to give a &g's amplification of the last 
paragraph. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SCHOOL-FAGS. 

" Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your port, there all the honour lies." 

Pope. 

" Well did I watch, much laboured, nor had power 
To escape from many strange indignities." 

Wordsworth. 

These were, I think, about three hundred and 
twenty fags at Harby; and their duties were 
of two distinct kinds : ^^ school-fagging " and 
" house - fagging." 

School-fagging consisted in ^^ fielding out," 
during practice hours, and scoring, or standing 
umpire at matches. The former was made much 
use of by amateurs in the monitorial class, in 
order to form good cricketers to replace any of 
the school " eleven" who might leave ; in order 
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that the great public-school matches to come should 
maintain the Harbean reputation for cricket^ un« 
shorn of its laurels^ and untarnished in its fame. 

Many a boy with a sure eye, a strong wrist, 
and a manly form, would much have preferred 
passing his leisure in lying on the grassy slopes 
during the summer, and enjoying such intel- 
lectual recreation as the prose of Alexandre 
Dumas or the poetry of Byron afforded ; but the 
head of the school had determined that he should 
become a great cricketer, and he was dedicated to 
the game. Day after day he is fagged for hours. 
At first he detests being compelled to stand up 
before a wicket and defend it (as well as his legs) 
from the swiftly-delivered balls of the head of the 
eleven, and the professional bowlers; but a few 
months after, he ties a blue silk ribbon round his 
straw hat, and walks the playground in the en- 
viable position of a member of the school eleven, 
and is devoted to his quondam enemy the bat. 

The posts of scorer and umpire in the great 
matches were much sought after ; for then you 
commanded a good view of the exciting game, 
mixed with the leaders of the school for a few 
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hours, and afterwards constituted yourself a 
great critic of all that was well or ill done: 
imposing by your superior knowledge on your 
less fagged friends. But, with these exceptions, 
we found cricket-fagging hard, painful work. 
For two consecutive hours, day after day, did the 
new boy guard the wicket, in the hot summer 
afternoons; and if his friends (for no enemy 
would make so cruel a remark) said to him, 
'^ Why, you will soon get rid of fagging, and will 
be glad to have learned all about cricket, and 
how to play well" — ^he might well have answered, 
** A black dose may cure you of an indigestion, and 
make you better afterwards, and tlie taste is soon 
out of your mouth ; but that does not make it 
pleasanter to take." 

However, if you in any way distinguished 
yourself, you were instantly free, and could not 
be fagged again the same day : indeed, few boys 
in their second or third half-years were fagged at 
cricket for more than a few minutes. But there 
were many who hated cricket, and had no wish 
to learn, as they did not enjoy games; their 
health or bent of mind preventing their taking 
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any interest in it. To these it was hard work 
indeed to stand behind the wicket, frightened 
out of their self-possession by the terrific bowl- 
ing ; to run from place to place, fetching ^hard- 
hit outs ;" to ^^long off," often half a mile away, 
or '^long leg," which it took a long time for their 
short ones to reach. Besides, of all perverse and 
obstinate things, a cricket-ball is the most pig- 
headed: place yourself where you may, go where 
you will, it invariably slips through your fingers ; 
there is a kind of twist about its progressive 
motion which defies all your attempts to arrest 
its onward flight. Many a cricket-ball, instead 
of rushing into hands ready to receive it, has 
leaped over my head after pitching on some hard 
sod, and given me a weary run to the other end 
of the playground to fetch it. I have heard 
monitors explain that cricketing was much more 
healthy than lying by murmuring streams reading 
foolish novels; but we fags did not agree with 
them: it kept the fags out of mischief, and 
taught us how to play at manly games, they 
urged; but we did not wish to be kept out of 
mischief, and liked playing cricket amongst our- 
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seives. The most tmanBwerable argument was, 
tiiat it put a check on the clay pipe, which at one 
time obtained among the "mauvais sujets^ of the 
school. 

There was also facket-fag^ng, but as it em* 
ployed but four fags at one time, and was only 
unendurable from its extreme dullness and idle- 
ness, it need hardly be mentioned. The school 
was essentially a cricket-playing one, and the 
cricket-fagging was the severe out-door work. 

Lastly, there was the football-fagging, which 
the little boys disliked most, and in which 
masters, mothers, and the public, had the greatest 
interest. Nurses and doctors must have disliked 
it most, as it lessened their occupation and their 
gains, so beneficial was the influence it exercised 
on the health of the school. During the autimin 
half-year — leaf- falling and showery October, 
bleak, rainy, foggy November, and clear frosty 
December— cricket being abandoned, football was 
in full vogue. 

Harby was, and I believe still remains, the 
Bchool most celebrated for this famous game; it 
xmdoubtedly is the school where least illness 
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occurs in the autumn months. Every member, 
of Harby — monitor, fifth-form, fag — all were 
obliged to play football every half-holiday from 
three till dusk, no matter what excuse they 
brought; nothing would save them but a doctor's 
certificate of ill health. 

It was a season during which, had we consulted 
our comfort only, a sharp run down to and from 
the school-rooms would have constituted our daily 
exercise, and we should have undoubtedly injured 
our health by confinement to our little over- 
heated studies ; but the fiat had gone forth years 
ago, when the whole school had met and pro- 
mulgated, ^^ Football every half-holiday, from 
three till dusk, unless it rains." 

On coming out from "calling over," we find 
an ambush in every outlet, a sentinel at every 
gate — play we must, and do;, and the activity 
of the exercise, and the excitement of the game, 
are the best antidotes in the world agunst in-- 
fluenza and catarrh. We were practical homoeo- 
pathists; for, on the principle that '^like cures 
like," we exposed our coatless bodies to the 
piercing east wiad, and got heated with exercise 
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before returning to a freezing school-room to 
answer our names^ on our way back to cor 
warm studies and boiling coffee. 

This was all the out-door fagging required of 
us. But there is one more custom very similar 
to fagging^ and in some way arising out of it; 
it waa this : — 

It being illegal to be out of bounds — that is to 
say, to be found beyond a circle of half a mile 
from the school — the moment a monitor appeared 
in sight, the wandering fag scudded over hedge 
and ditch for about a hundred yards, till the 
accommodating praepostor shouted the word 
^' On ! " as a signal of peace and amity ; the 
walk was then proceeded with at the usual 
quiet lounging pace, the delight of Harbeans, 
exhausted with the heat and toil of the day. 
As fagging only ei(isted within the legal bounds^ 
and as all the respect you were bound to show- 
to the head form was comprised in this rapid 
sctttter called '^shirking,'* it (mly gave a fittle 
agreeable excitement to the otherwise sleepy 
evening stroll. 

There were, however, certain disreputable 

B 
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streets in the neighbouring village; certain 
lanes leading to well-known public houses ; 
certain shady groves, near the river, consecrated 
to the Virginian weed^ — 

" There in close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hidden from day's garish eye ; 
While the bee, with honied thigh, 
That at her flowery work doth sing. 
And the waters mnnnnring 
Entice sweet conversation." 

Cigars were at a premium in these locali- 
ties, and the quickest run would hardly save 
the delinquent: the cry of "Back!'* soon 
brought the trembling culprit before the stem 
executioner of the sentence for outraged rules. 
It was no case of an usher's easily evaded 
questions; no such answer as "Nothing," or "I 
don't know," will suffice. AH explanation is 
fruitless : the fiat " Come to my study to-morrow 
morning," went forth, and the offender walked 
quiedy towards the precincts of the school be- 
side his judge; who, a few years back, nay, 
perhaps but a few- months, had himself strayed^ 
a culprit, in these localities which he now paces 
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on duty as the guard of your health and inno- 
cence. 

The monitor perhaps beguiles the way by 
friendly chat, expatiates on the future pleasures 
of Cambridge, or his own chance of the Baliol 
scholarship ; inquires how you were getting on in 
your class, or remarks that so and so, whom 
you both know at home, is going to marry his 
sister. You reach the school, and separate on 
friendly terms; he to take counsel with his 
coadjutors as to your punishment, and you to 
ask every one you meet what it will be. Your 
dearest friends quote similar cases, in each of 
which twenty cuts was the penalty ; while stray 
acquaintances inform you that a hundred lines of 
Virgil will be the extreme imposition. To- 
morrow comes, and you are before your "judge, 
jury, and executioner," to quote from a letter to 
the morning papers lately. 

" WeU, now, tell me all about it. Why, when 
there are about ten square miles of unforbidden 
country to roam over, must you prefer a pro- 
hibited hundred yards? Waddington tells me 
he caught you there last Saturday. Now have 
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you taken to smoking regularly^ or to something 
worse?" 

You explain^ or confess, as the case may be; 
whatever you say is believed; so of course, with 
a schoolboy's honour, you tell all. You are 
punished : no matter how : it is according to rule. 
You knew the penalty and willingly took the 
risk: you played a licking against a cigar; having 
enjoyed the one, you cannot draw your stakes 
till you have received the other; and you walk 
quietly back to the cricket ground, informing 
your smarting person, *^ Que le jeu ne valait pas 
la ChandeUe." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE HOUSE-FAGS. 

" We must look toithin 
For that which makes us slaves." 

Talfourd. 

" Miserahles humains, ceci s*adresse a yous ! 
Je n*entends r^sonner que des plaintes frivoles." 

La Fontaine. 

If I had chosen my own bedroom, I would 
certainly have selected one where I could be 
alone, or with one fnend only ; but I was placed 
in a large six-bedded room, and my fagging there- 
fore began at a very early hour. 

Notices written in lai^e round hand were 
posted up in various parts of the room ; ex. gr : — 

*' Silence between ten o'clock and a quarter 
past in the evening, and six to a quarter past 
in the morning." Here is another : — 
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'^ The fag on duty is responsible for every 
fellow being out of bed at half past six." This 
duty was taken for alternate weeks by the 
three fags, whose beds ranged along one side 
of the room. 

It was a pleasant^ well-organized room; and 
every thing was done according to rule. Bol- 
stering matches took place regularly on Saturday 
night, and bed-jumping whenever our praspostor 
was not deep in Goethe (of whom he was a great 
admirer), or working at his mathematics, in which 
he was a great proficient. 

Every thing depended on the state of the 
bedroom. Some were well managed and very 
pleasant rooms; others were perfect infemalia. 
A good praepostor would convert the most dis- 
agreeable room into the quiet dormitory it was 
intended for; and even a bad captain would 
prevent any' flagrant disorder, or any very marked 
tyranny. In some, floggings, smotherings, toss- 
ings in blankets, and every description of dis- 
gusting bullying, were of nightly occurrence ; in 
others readings aloud of Byron, Walter Scott, or 
Moli^re, were the regular thing. There was one 
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room in my *^ house" where Caesar, robed in a 
white night, gown and long scarf composed of 
six pink silk handkerchiefs, was stabbed with a 
tooth-brush by Brutus in a. blue silk dressing- 
gown, and after falling under the white dimity 
bed with the " Et tu. Brute !" groan, rejoined the 
mob in most classical nudity, and led them on to 
assault Brutus with sponges and wet towels : the 
last a most efficacious weapon. 

It . happened to be my turn as fag for the 
coming week ; and having dozed for three minutes 
after the butler had called me, I rose and looked 
out of window, to see in what kind of weather 
we were to play the great Old Harbean match. 
The clouds were of a dull leaden hue, the trees 
were drooping under the weight of moisture, 
every blade of grass seemed weighed down by a 
big dew-drop, the larch trees would have been 
sparkling with diamonds had the sun only come 
out instead of sulking behind the dark heavy 
douds, and there was a melancholy noise of 
gurgling waters forcing their way through pipes 
half choked up with dust and the • debris of the 
last few weeks' dry weather. Adieu ! thought I, 
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to my precious cricket-ball» which Forster so 
skilfully threw up into- that gutter ppe, and 
which will now be carried down by this flood 
into the great town-sewer leading to the ziyer^ 
a tough morsel for the rats. 

" Now then, get up, will you? " cried I to the 
alternate fag. We invariably pulled one another 
out of bed with greater gusto than any one else, 
and were on rather fierce terms in consequence. 

*^ Do let me lie one moment more, and 1 11 
promise not to pull you out next week for five 
minutes after I called you." 

'' Not a moment I " said I, remembering my dis- 
regarded entreaties last Monday ; and off came 
all the clothes into the room, and down went 
thfe wet sponge on his face, while I skilfully 
avoided the well-aimed boot, which waked up 
the third fag by striking him full on the knee* 
cap, and saved me the trouble of doing unto him 
likewise. Next came the great stumbling-block 
to the '^ pulling up fag," that curious, eccentric 
kind of boy, a lamb awake but a lion when 
roused: he had established a reputation, well 
deserved, and particularly well acted up to, of 
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being raging mad when pulled out of bed in the 
morning ; and I knew that a wet morning much 
increased the ferocity of his temper. 

*' Is it fine ? ^ asked he, as I approached his bed. 
** I made three-and-twenty runs and caught out : 
fellows never could bowl me out.** He was dream- 
ing about the great match of to*day, and in which 
he is the player on whom the school counts for its 
victory, and our house for its glory. 

** No, it's raining hard : but you must get up." 

** Touch me if you dare, and I '11 break every 
bone in your body. I 'm ill : I shall get a doctor^s 
certificate. Leave me alone!" he grunted 
forth from under the blankets. I tear off every 
strip of clothing, and holding them up as a 
buckler, rush out of the room; boots fly in 
numbers; a water-jug is smashed against the 
door, and a flood pours down the passage. The 
paroxysm is over, and the praepostor is "slang- 
ing " my roused lion ; who, as soon as his sleepy fit 
is over, becomes the lamb]again. Dressing quickly, 
I find I have got well over my first fagging, and 
I^hope I may do as well throughout the day. 

I run loose a moment on my way up from 
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first lesson^ as Simpson has a breakfast-party 
at nine, and I am breakfast-fag to-day. I 
must rush down town to invest the large sum 
of three shillings and sixpence, which has been 
intrusted to me to meet these extraordinary 
expenses. Let me see: eggs and bacon — no, 
we had [eggs and bacon last Friday ; sausages, 
they are rather low, I think. Stop! I have it: 
salad, that will do to begin with; salad, Sdl; 
then duck-eggs boiled hard, 6d.; there's some- 
thing aristocratic about duck-eggs. Fowl? no, 
not fowl. Lobster — saw some for Is. 9d. ; that 
leaves me 1^., exactly the price of marmalade 
at Mrs. Webb's. The thing is settled. 

We are in our own study, our own breakfast 
is nearly ready in an adjoining one, prepared by 
a friend with whom we club, and who arranged 
never to be on duty when we are. A lobster 
salad is being concocted, the lobster (or rather 
the bulky part of him) reclines on a bed of 
lettuce, mustard and cress, fresh washed in my 
watering-pot — and really it has only a very slight 
taste of earth about it; the claws lay near the 
comers in a state of smash, like the extremities 
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of tortured Protestants after wearing the cele- 
brated Scottish boots. Six little turrets of hori- 
zontally-sliced duck eggs, each surmounted with 
a scarlet foot of the defunct, flank the sides and 
ends of the dish, threatening indigestions to all 
who should partake. A perfect moat of cholera- 
dealing sauce encircles the whole. It is a chef 
d^crnvrcy worthy, in the artiste's eyes, of the 
renowned Soyer. 

We rush down to the buttery, calling out, 
" Mr. Simpson's tray, a clean table-cloth, two 
extra breads, ditto cups, &c, and do look slippy, 
please." 

" Why, Mr. Edward, you are always in a 
hurry." 

Here we are in the halL Shall it be tea and 
cocoa, or coffee and chocolate? We decide in 
favour of the latter, as more *^ swell." The table- 
cloth is laid, the coffee simmers on the hob, the 
chocolate is being compounded in a tea-cup prior 
to its concoction in that pot of boiling milk, the 
bread is being toasted and buttered by a fag 
whom I have borrowed, and whose work I shall 
have to do to-morrow as well as my own. Nine 
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o'clock strikes ; the ^th form are out of lesson. 
Our friends, and the pnepostor we hate, will soon 
be here; Mr. Simpson and his companions are 
eoming up the lane, mj scout informs me : then 
we must arrange the breakfast at once. The 
mx cups form a neat semicircle, the host's plate 
being the central point; the six plates describe 
a parallelogram at equal distances, the lobster- 
salad being the grand centre of the whole. Salt- 
cellars flank salt-cellars, cruets balance cruets, and 
marmalade-pots occupy alternate angles ; sugar- 
basins and cream-jugs being grace^ly dispersed. 
The coflfee, which is being strained through a 
cambric handkerchief, and the chocolate which is 
in a fine frothy state, form the two main features 
of the ** spread." 

.. Enter Simpson with his friends : a slight shade 
of anxiety is observed on his face, as he glances 
at the preparations, but it is soon dispelled, and 
he introduces me to his friends as the only fioig in 
tiie school : all other fags being maSb and hum- 
bugs. His friends shake hands, and wish I was 
ibeirs. I must confess that so far from feeling at 
all abashed, I am much flattered thereat; and 
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depart to my own excellent breakfast in capital 
spirits. 

I may here observe that I have never found my 
Latin and Greek of much service^ as the former 
did not enable me to speak Italian while at S.ome> 
nor the latter to converse with the clever Greeks 
I met in Egypt; while on the other hand, the 
bones of a duck I roasted on the Jardin may be 
found and mistaken for those of an extinct species 
of enormous water-fowl, so ki^e was it, and the 
shells of the eggs I poached may yet exist on the 
heights of St. Th6odule. 

But I must not be long over my breakfast, as 
I am Simpson's 8tudy-&g also this week. He 
has six fags, who arrange among themselves and 
take a week each to do all the work, both study 
and breakfast fagging; that they may then be 
quite free for the six weeks till their tiun comes 
round again. 

What a scene meets our eyes as we enter the 
little study ! Candles which have burnt themselvei 
out, snuffers black and greasy, off the trays ; tallow 
on the table cloth, soda-water bottles on the sofa, 
and corks on the floor ; books lying open on Ae 
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sofa-cushions, and manuscript iambics on the 
chimney-piece. Well, we must clear away and 
make all straight. First, the curtains must be 
pulled aside, and the blinds drawn up. What, 
more mess ? Glasses half filled with beer in the 
very extreme of flatness, plates half covered with 
cheese in a most untempting state of dryness; 
more papers, and Smith's prize-copy of verses 
stained with beer and soiled with tallow. Per- 
haps Smith won't be savage, and perhaps Simpson 
won't swear it was that careless fag ! 

There is no position of life, I think, which re- 
quires a more thorough appreciation of character 
and a greater amount of tact than that of a study- 
fag : indeed of any fag. The last Sixth-fellow 
whose study I had the charge of was deep in clas- 
sical lore, intending to get the Baliol, and habi- 
tually leaving his study-table and sofa covered 
with the printed productions of other men's brains 
and the manuscript effusions of his own. Had I 
touched a paper, had I shut a book, from Lem- 
pri^re's Dictionary which he was examining, to 
Byron's "Don Juan " with which he refreshed his 
aching head (he would have done much better by 
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following Don Juan's advice about hock and soda- 
water, than by reading his wild adventures), no- 
thing would have saved me &om a severe licking. 
My present master was a literary dandy, as 
well as a cricketing swell; and if the second 
volume of " Waverley" had been replaced between 
the first and second volumes of " Old Mortality," 
I should have been in a dreadful scrape. The 
hanging up of his many bats was the greatest 
feat of memory I achieved, as the one he had 
used last was to be put on the fifth nail: to 
give them all a fair chance, as he said, for the 
one most used would be in the best practice, 
and would distinguish itself most. Then his 
gloves had each their particular nail ; and woe to 
the fag who hung the left leg-pad on the right- 
hand peg. He had also particular notions as to 
the position of s6&-cushions, and was withal a 
great florist ; and if any fuchsia would not open 
its buds, or any rose-tree would not flower, by 
the day which the nursery gardener had predicted, 
he was sure that it was from my carelessness or 
inattention, and woidd Usten to no explanations 
whatever. 
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No half deaning, no partial dusting could 
satisfy this fastidious connoisseur in houeemaid% 
work, BO the whole of the furniture had to be 
piled up on the sofa, and the carpet-brush used 
with no niggard hand, while no speck of dust 
must be left on the gilt edges of the Demosthenes 
which is never opened, or of the Livy which is 
neyer read. Then the plants must be pruned and 
watered, the bouquet on the table re-arranged, 
and all the dead flowers thrown out ; and, though 
the Utile room is hardlj eight feet square, it 
takes nearly half an hour's hard work to make it 
perfectly dean and put it into apple-pie order. 
That done, no boudoir in May-fair would present 
a more cheerful and orderly appearance. 

By the time we have finished all our labours;, 
the weightier matters of the school will demand 
our whole attention. All the boys in the house 
belonging to my dass meet together to study one 
of the afternoon lessons; the lesson for deven 
o'dock having been made sure of last night : a cry 
of ''Fourth form to Ihe third study!" brings us all 
together, armed with our dictionaries, and (if we 
are lucky enough to have one) with the En^ish 
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translation too. Then the cleverest amongst 
us begins to construe the lesson, interrupted 
every moment by the youngest, who hardly un- 
derstands him as he rattles on, and who puts in a 
melancholy plea, to " do that one passage over 
again;" or by the elder ones, who are sure 
** every one knows the next ten lines, so do 
get on." 

There is no more house-fagging till tea, when 
the most disagreeable duty of all occupies a brief, 
but most painful half-hour. A few fags, not 
more than four or six, are sent down into the 
hall to toast large rounds of bread ; |and as the 
fire is at all seasons equal to the largest kitchen- 
Tange, and at tea time is one mass of red hot 
cinders, it may easily be conceived how plea- 
sant it was to stand dose in front of it, toasting 
our two rounds. We are happily only expected 
to toast two, and each praepostor has a right to 
have two toasted; but, as tastes differ, there were 
often delightful captains who preferred bread and 
butter ; so this fagging, bad as it was in quality, 
was very limited as to quantity* It was roasting 
work, to be sure; we used to bandage up our 

s 
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bands and look ihe other way till the roumd 
well browned — not burned^ like King Alfred's 
eakes^ f<x iken another had to be done. Wixy 
toasting-forkB were neyer need I canH ima^ne ; 
bnt we were onj^y allowed small dinner-forks ; p^- 
haps on the same prhidple on which the au* 
thorities at the Horse Guards objected so long to 
Minie rifles, because Brown Bess had always dimt 
so well: the small £«rk had done wdl for toasting^ 
and could not be hastily abandoned. But we 
liTe in an age of progress^ and as the improved 
rifle has been dealt out liberally to our soldiers, 
no doubt, if toasting-fags still exist at Haiby, 
toasting-forks have also been introduced there. 

This was all the house-figgii^ we had at our 
house; and I believe it resembles in its main 
features the fagging of most of the other houses : 
thou^ there was one house where they had so 
fftggu^ whatever. And I* may menldcm, as I 
hear Ihe anomaly has ceased to exist now, that it 
had the character of being the most disorderly 
and riotous house of all three under the oentnd 
oontroL This was a matter of notoriety and 
common report, founded on most fearful tales 
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toU bjr Hb/d yocmger bojs in it; but I kzioir 
tliMt aKXte expulsions, more expose, mtd mofe 
floggings occurred in tbat hcmse ; and tiiat less 
kka Bad Jbombor, either in the pky-ground and 
games^ or in the schools «&d schdaridiips, were 
resped by the n»embers of it, than by those of 
aay other house in the schooL 

There was a most amusing story connected 
with a branch of the house-&gging of one of the 
other houees, which led to its discontinuance. 
The eu6t(»n had obtained of placing a fag at one 
of the fire-places in the large roomy passages, to 
be ready to answer the call of any Sixth fellow 
who wAnted his supper. One night, at about nine 
o'clock — turn down the gas! it is a real true 
ghost story — a small fag, suffering from home 
sickness, and anxiety about the first two pages 
of his Latin grammar, sat in the usual place, 
ready to answer his name, and fetch up the 
iBonitorial bread, cheese, and beer; a friend 
passed^ who borrowed his candle to go into 
an adjeining room, ai^ he was left alone and 
in the dark. Poor little fellow 1 A very few 
years b^ore be would have cried till some one 
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came and rescued him from his . most melan- 
choly position ; but now he felt all that was 
manly rising up within him, so he sat still and 
shivered : for fear was heavy upon him, and the 
fire was very nearly out, 

Suddenly a bright blue light was seen on the 
landing at the end of the passage, and a clank- 
ing of chains was heard upon the stairs. Pale 
with terror, the poor boy sat up on his chair and 
fixed his eyes steadily upon the top stair. A tall 
figure in chains, robed in white and ghostly pale, 
advanced slowly, bearing a monitorial tray con- 
taining beer and bread, plates and cheese. He 
stopped at each monitor's door, till the contents 
of his tray were all disposed of; he then walked 
slowly up to the horror-stricken fag, and thus ad- 
dressed him — But I am not sure that I ought to 
relate what he said, as the frightened boy (who 
was my informant) fainted away at exactly the 
moment when the ghost was beginning to speaL 
He continued very iU, and in an extremely low 
and terrified state for many days after, so great 
was the shock to his nervous system. 

This description of fagging was then put 
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down hj authority; and now, any one who is 
called, comes out of his study to answer and to 
fetch what is wanted ; but no particular boy has 
to wait outside in the passage. 

I never heard if the monitors really received 
their pretematurally presented supper; but cer- 
tain it is they never received any other. It was 
the ghost of night-fagging : '^ his last appear- 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A WHOLE HOL.IDAT. 

*< Oh life, how pleasant in thy morning. 
Young Fancy's rays the hues adorning ! 
Cold-pausing Caution's lessons scorning, 

We firisk away 
Like schoolboys at the expected warning, 
To joy and play." 

Br&NS. 

Old men, looking back on the world they are 
fast leaving behind them^ cherish and love the 
landmarks of their past journey ; but schoolboys, 
for ever pressing on, indulge in few such remi- 
niscences: they look forward and press onward; 
their interest in life is prospective, not retro- 
spective. 

The great landmark of each half year — a 
period to count from and to look forward to— -was 
the whole holiday. We had many little way- 
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marks; as^ for imstmce, Ae week our torn of 
facing came^ or the first day cf the mondi when 
ihe headnanster ezaidbied the clasB : tibe kst a 
time made memorable bj rewards and ponidh- 
meiits^ praise and oensure. The old Harbean 
oicket-match was aiso a red-letter daj in the 
brief calendar of that hxppy time; for then Harbj 
was crowded with all tibe old fiKses, man j of tin&n. 
aarronnded by joyous friends, some wandering 
about imrecogmzed and finrlmg no faTT^iliar faees 
bnt those of the old servants^ and no acquaintance 
bat the gnarled elms. But the whole holiday 
was the day to whidi the weeks were counted, 
and from whence the days were numbered, until 
the hdl^ays and our homes were near enough to 
reckon the interval by minutes. 

To those who lired near th^ parents, the day 
was indeed a luxury — a resting-place in the 
exdting school-4ife — a few quiet hours to be 
passed in the happy enjoyment of home atmiH 
sphere and home intercourse ; an opportunity to 
explain and excuse the mishaps and idleness of 
the last three months, to receiye applause vmi 
eomm^idation for duty done and places gained. 
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and to lay in a store of that moral comfort and 
support, whicli no letter . however affectionate 
and earnest: can convey, and no sermon however 
eloquent can instil. 

Those whose homes were too far off to be 
reached in a day, and who. had no invitations 
from friends whose houses were within practica- 
ble distance, looked forward to the whole holiday 
only, perhaps, as a day of perfect idleness, and 
had no pleasure in looking back to so dull a 
pause in their career. They woke at six, sur- 
prised at not having been called, and would 
fancy it was Sunday, but that no heap of clean 
linen lay on the chair by the bed. They lie 
dozing or chatting, trying to persuade themselves 
it is very pleasant not to get up early, and at 
last rise with a feeling of listlessness. Breakfast 
is comfortless, and the want of an object is much 
felt; it seems unnatural to play cricket before 
lunch, and they hardly feel energy enough to 
get up an independent excursion, or set out on 
a long walk. The playgroimd is half deserted, 
and those who are there seem to play as if they 
had the whole day to do it in, and there was no 
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harry ; the only well-attended place is the pastry 
cook's, and the only popular thing — a tart. The 
day passes slowly away, and when all assemble 
at bedtime, those who have not visited any- 
where feel tired and dispirited; presenting a 
most unhappy contrast to the merry fellows 
who have just arrived from home, or from a 
friend's house, full of new feelings and of fresh 
ideas. 

: My fate was not often so melancholy : the 
whole holiday was rarely a dies non to me ; for 

my kind friends at L r generally forwarded 

me an invitation, to spend the Thursday night 
and the whole of Friday under their hospitable 
roof. But how little faith has the schoolboy 1 
Though I felt sure the invitation would arrive, 
and was convinced by past experience that I 
should not be forgotten, still I always had a 
nervous apprehension lest no reception would be 
offered me ; and often would the broken win- 
dow, or the stolen nest of last year's holiday 
haunt.me, and militate against the chance of re- 
ceiving another invitation. I blush even now, when 
I remember how, in my most salad days of all, I 
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ffistinguiahed myaeU by baggiiig & wbsie neat of 
pLeasant's eggs, darmg a iralk in one of the i 
strictly preserred eonnties of Engkad. I 
anazed at the pestmacity wi& whidi tike hea- 
pheaaant remained in her nest, firom wfaieb At 
wobM not move till I had fidrly pndaed her off 
with a walkingH^ck. What horror was depiotei 
on the countenances of a most respectable ^jus- 
tice of the peace and quorum, aye, and dMtoB 
lotulorum,'* when I appeared with the fruita of 
my delinquency, and stood sekf^-conTiGted of an 
overt act of poadnog I As for the dear did lady 
at whose house I had been InDching, she was 
inconsolable, and would have &rtJiwxi:Ii sent me 
back to replace tibe eggs, if It would not have 
caused me to be too late to return to school that 
night. Can ail these edns be forgiven? ShaA I 
have an invitation tfak year? 

At last the suspense became too pamfiil to he 
beme, and I compose^ with tiie ^eatest diffiookjr 
and after Bnny rou^ ccqpiea, a letter giving a 
pretty broad hint ol vrfaat I was hopiog Ibr. My 
kind friends r^ly, ma letter whida qot be 
exhibited to .the tutor in asking for leaye aad my 
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niiimsLj fare, encloebig another for my prrrate 
peninftl> laying embargo cm all nests, eepecaUy 
4iM)6e of pheaeants. As the day approaches I 
am in a wild state of excitement. Thnxadaj is 
a half4ioliday, and I get leave to go at one o'clodt 
that day and return at ten o'clock on Frir 
day night — ^thirty-three whole hours away fitun 
sdiooll I have only a clean shirt and a few 
other necessaries to pack, yet I get out my 
carpetrbflg and put them in it four day& befi»re- 
hand: which is rather inconvenient, as many of 
the articles are of daily use. I can hardly sleep 
the night before, and get up very early ; though 
four hours of lessons have to be got through 
before the holiday begina. With what care I 
dress: as if any (me would ever notice what I 
have got on ; but, even if my ** neat get up ^ 
is unappreciated by my Mends, it wiU at all 
events proelaim to my sdioolfellows that I am 
not gomg to stay at BEarby, being invited out — 
and that wiU lead to endless question^ ta aaswer 
which will be pleasant to me. 

It was needless to make myself hot and un- 
c o mfortable by runmQg down to the station, at 
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which I arrive half an hour before the train 
starts; but however early I may be, others are 
already there, like me, full of joyous anticipa* 
tions and glorious epirite. Some are going up 
to town, where to see Buckstone or Wright 
seems to be the summit of their hopes; others 
are to have a day's hunting, or a day's shooting, 
as the case may be, and will bring back to Harby 
accounts of feats performed by them which we 
shall find it difficult to believe, or proofs of their 
prowess which we shall easily consume; several 
are silent as to what particular enjoyment of the 
next thirty hours they look forward to most 
eagerly, happy to feel, though they would be 
ashamed to confess, that a kiss from mama is 
the "ultima Thule" of their desire. For my 
part, a good long walk or ride over a very grassy 
country, divided by numberless gates, in company 
of one of the most agreeable cousins I know, 
would be my answer to the universal question, 
**What do you look forward to most?" The 
train seemed to go very slow, besides being half 
an hour late in starting ; anxiously I looked out 
of the window to see if any one was there to meet 
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me^ and recognized with delight the jaunting car 
which was to convey me to my friends; the 
coiisp who was driving being nearly distracted 
by the tremendous chatter kept up all the way, 
in a school language which he had much diffi- 
culty in comprehending. 

To recount all the events of the next few hours 
would be tedious here, though they were far too 
brief then, like all perfect happiness. In look- 
ing back at those short delightful visits through 
a vista of years full of eventful passages, one 
wonders how any quietly disposed people could 
have endured the endless succession of stories, 
poured upon them in an unintermittent current 
of slang, for so many hours ; and one feels new 
gratitude for the pleasure those single days gave. 
But the hour for departure is come; the car is 
again waiting for me. I can hardly believe that 
the time is already passed ; though, when I think 
of all that I have done — how I have ridden over 
twenty miles of beautiful country, lunched at one 
place, where I met many home faces, dined 
at another, and finally supped at a third — it- 
eeems more Uke a week than a day. I can*- 
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xiot conceiTe now how fio mack happiness coi^ 
hare been forced into thirty houra^ or how w 
short a change could infose so many aew idew^ 
and so much freshness i^ spirit as it did« 

On returning to Harby^ how dirty everything 
looked! how unworthy even my pretty little 
study looked of the roses I had brought: it 
seemed cruel to have torn them from the pretty 
porch to place them here. And my bedroom, 
how cdd and noisy in comparison to the plea- 
sant little room I slept in last night, with the 
stuffed birds over the mantelpiece, while the 
unfeeling order to ^^hurl a boot at the candle^** 
was a strange contrast to the loving voice, which 
only the night before had inquired, ''Are yon 
sure you want nothing? please mind you pot 
your candle out." But the whole holiday must 
not make us discontented with school; nor has 
it that effect, after sleep has removed it back- 
ward twelve hours; ike lessons, however, h»i^ 
rather heavy the next day, and, pedaaps, the 
Ettle boys are more kindly dealt by for a week 
after that day, full of the hsi^py influence of home 
ties and home affections. But the recollection of 
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the whole holiday soon passes away, and takes 
its place as a past milestone on which is engraved 
the word ** gratitude," in characters which years 
will not render illegible. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SICK BOOM. 

" Perchance that in that place had been 
Dramas of many a cloudy scene." — Milnes. 

" Secrets revealing, 
We shall be stealing 
Things that most surely the world does not know." — ^Ibid. 

The sick-room! What scenes of languor and 
suffering, redolent of black dose and powders, of 
plasters and gruel, it brings to my recollection. 
It was a large room looking out on to the yard 
(of that more anon), and was in the quieter part 
of the house : the wing in which the housekeeper 
reigned quite supreme, where fags were ijbjects of 
tender care, and monitors were but elder boys. 
It was seldom tenanted by invalids, strange as 
this may seem, considering its name : a bad cold 
brought on by house-leaping, or an indigestion in 
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tlift&ak season, were the extent of the ailments 
of tiie patients generaOj ; for^ except vhen. some 
iUness seized the whole sdocd, all serious cases 
of iUnesa were at once despatched home or placed 
in lodgings* 

I remenber once^ however^ when the whole 
Gckocl had the measles^ aatd half our house were 
m the invalid waird; then the dck room but too 
well deserved its name: most depressing were 
the sounds of coughing and feverish restlessness 
which re-echoed down iiie dxearj passage, as we 
crept t® tiie door to ad: after some fiiend or 
brother, or lay in bed side bj i^e inr all the 
horrors of aggravated measles. Onlj eaie con- 
soling ihou^t had any w^ht with us then, that 
we should go home when we got well; Aough 
even that failed to remove our mdancbolj sent- 
sations, or to che^ us as we lay side by si^ 
mkeiable and inlent. AH that kind attention and 
good nuxses could do £or us was done; but any 
iUness among so large a number is a very serious 
tliiiig, and a sick-room with ten beds and t^i 
inTaSidB in it, by no means pleasant quaarter& 

Bui though we were once or twice out of 

T 
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school in the sick-room on account of serious iUness^ 
the complaint which we were most troubled with 
was of a very much less malignant character. 
Its attacks were frequent^ and often sudden and 
unexpected, with no premonitory symptoms ; and 
they subsided with corresponding rapidity : they 
would sometimes commence at half past six in the 
morning, and end at dinner time, if on a half 
holiday; if on a whole school day, not till tea 
time. , The only indications of approaching indis- 
position to be observed over night, were to-mor- 
row's lesson being imleamt at prayer time, and a 
novel being carried up to bed instead of a Vir^. 
When morning came, the impulse to jump up 
and dress was resisted, as we thought how the lesson 
was unprepared, or saw a drizzling nun falling, 
and felt how cozy and warm our bed was. A 
piteous tale was prepared for the housekeeper, on 
whose opinion of your ailment depended success 
or , feilure with the . doctor. Dear old Mis. 

D 1 I did not sin often: not more than once 

a term ; and I always used to make a clean breast 
of it to her; demonstrating how my powers were 
not equal to learn so much Homer by he^rt, and 
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that I was sure a good long sleep would conduce 
greatly to my health. Thus I generally suc- 
ceeded in making her take upon herself the 
responsibility of my illness, and represent . my 
case to the doctor, while I absented myself till he 
had passed on his roimds. On entering the sick- 
room at breakfast time, I find a neat little parcel 
of pills and draughts addressed to me; enough, 
in my opinion, to kill a horse or dose an elephant, 
and decidedly too much for my complaint. A 
" note," as it was called, was with the medicine, 
and when I see on it "unwell: no lessons;" 
I become reconciled to the sight of the parcel, 
and feel so much better as to make up my mind 
at once to throw it out of the window. 

Oh I what a transformation then. The drizzling 
morning had changed into a fine summer day: 
protected alike from masters and froiti monitors 
by the note of ill health, no lessons need be 
done; and, of course, a little walk, or even a 
slight game of cricket, provided we don't get 
too hot, is the very panacea for our ailments. 
Then, when all the others are at school, and the 
housekeeper in whose charge we are, is busy 
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vi& the dinner^ we rambte tl»:^0Qglft all tlie 
studies and bedrooms^ re-axraDging the kittef^ 
giving tlie former a good cleajomg, or sit reading 
BtoL^n BOTels, or borrowed newspapers^ as Isapj^ 
as sdioolboys can be. 

But all have not the sam^ good fortune. Onr 
humorous friend, who is always pretending to be 
seriously ill, and who is the contriyer of bo end 
of the most amusiDg dodgei^ has oyer-aeted hk 
part this morning, and has been found out and 
sent into sdooL He had so often had headaelies, 
colds, coughs, and every description of slight 
aiknent, that he felt he must invent sonsething 
rather novel and striking, if he is to succeed 
to-day; so when he hears the doctor^ step at his 
dooty he pulls his head firom under the pllow, 
where he has been smothering iumself for twenty 
minutes, gives the whitewadaed wall of the bed- 
room a final Ikk with his tongue, and at €be 
moment the physician enters, cuts a piece of 
string which has been tied tightly round his 
right arm, and lies panting oa the piflow appa- 
rently in a state of raging fever. The soene 
is too well acted; and the deetop, aeiimdEy 
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alamied, fetcfaes Mrs. Oswefl aad tlbe house- 
keeper tB cooiBiiIt iriAi them dboat tiieee smcms 
syfloptooia. Oor Mead, meanwlde^ unprepared 
tar aaodier Tisit, has washed oat his mcmth, 
niMbed his arm down till all hut the trace <rf 1^ 
string has disappeaz^^ and spoi^d his heated 
£ek»; ao when the terrified trio aniTe, our un- 
fortimate wag holds out his wrist with a regular 
pohie^ puts out a healthy-Iooldng tongue to the 
doctor's astonished eyes, and presents every sp- 
pearoDce of the most florid health : — 

" Infortunatus puer, nimiuin ne crede colori ! " 

What a punishment yon will get I and^ worse 
stiU, how long it will be before you are allowed 
to be ill again. 

Among all the many wild ways we had of 
amvfiing ourselves in the sick-room, there was 
one instituted by an ardent lover of aports of all 
kinds, and a devoted fishenaui, which led finaBy 
to a very severe hall-lickii^, that put an end to 
ity afiber it had aflbrded endless fun to all of u& 
Our fisherman having, during his convalesoence 
fimm a severe attack of idleness generally and of 
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Latin elegiacs in particular^ posted himself at the 
window of the sick-room (which, as I mentioned 
before, was above the poultry yard), let do?m 
scientific nooses, thrown with practised skill, not 
like the lassos of North American Indians over 
the necks of bi;ffaloes and wild horses, but under 
the feet of ducks and fowls. Into these nooses, 
lying curled up like " whip-snakes" on the grass, 
small pieces of bread were cautiously thrown. The 
greedy poultry incontinently rushed into the snare, 
and with a dexterous jerk were hoisted up flutter- 
ing and screaming into the sick-room, whence 
they were hurled into an adjoining plantation, 
that they might descend to their haunts unin- 
jured. 

This sport went on for some days uninterrupted, 
when some of the more thoughtless youngsters 
afflicted with grammar-phobia, joined the party, 
now reduced by the absence of the fisherman, 
who was attracted back to health and lessons by a 
muddy wet day : the very thing for the sport he 
was devoted to. The new " piscatores," wanting 
in the skill which had rendered lasso-throwing so 
amusing, successful, and harmless a diversion, let 
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down hooks baited with buttered. toast, and drew 
np every fowl and duck hungry enough to gorge 
the bait, till the room resembled the shop of a 
poultry fancier, rather than the infirmary of a pub- 
lic school. A monitor, entering mal-apropos, dis- 
covered half-a-dozen ducks lying on the sofa, with 
fish-tackle depending from their beaks, and several 
fowls strutting about the room with an air of 
great satisfaction, while ^* Paterfamilias " (not the 
one who writes to the Times about the price of 
coals, but he of the poultry-yard, a venerable 
bam-door cock,) was being slowly hoisted up, in a 
state of furious remonstrance, to complete the 
felicity of his feathered family. 

This occurred during the "moral half-year,'' 
mentioned a few chapters back; and, as cruelty to 
animals must be put down (even at the expense 
of cruelty to boys), the sick-room had three pa- 
tients during the next ten days, suffering severely 
from a painful affection of the back, the reality 
of which was testified by unmistakeable indica- 
tions ; while our fisherman only escaped a more 
severe licking by demonstrating that his plan 
was peculiarly satisfactory to the old cock, inas- 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE PARTING BREAKFAST. 

«< This night I hold an old aceustomed feast, 
Whereto I have invited many a guest, 
Soeh as I lore ; and yon among the store 
One move^ most welcome makes wj nvmber more.'* 

• Shaxspeabe. 

It was ^^an otdaoowtomed'' rule, fkut on lea^ni^ 
Harby a "feast" should be "held," to which 
iU the fellows^ ^sach as we love/' should be in- 
cited ; axid, as mj greatest friend was leaving at 
iSae end of the half which was to terminate mj 
caieer at Harby, we decided to join our parses^ 
and aflsemble oar friei^ at sack a partmg break- 
bet as Harby had never befinre witnessed. 

It was « fiommer evening, euA as existed yean 
ago, before sninmer had finaMy dedded that Eng- 
land was no place for her — for I write in the dog 
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^ys, yet a fire bums brisklj and with a wintry 
glow in the grate^ while the new number o{ Punch 
on my writing-table facetiously announces that 
^^ the hot weather has been postponed, like many 
other good things, in consequence of the war." But 
I remember that during the last summer of my 
boyish days, no garment, not even white trowsers 
and white waistcoat, could keep us cool enougL 
My friend and I strolled out together, for the last 
time as Harbeans, to visit our old haunts, and to 
smoke a quiet cigar under the grateful shade of 
some well-known trees. Examinations being 
over, we felt privileged now, on our last walk, to 
break a rule which, for the last year or two, we 
had religiously observed. 

. A melancholy feeling pervaded us both, and 
we stopped almost every moment, with a senti- 
mentalism not expected from schoolboys, to point 
out some view, often before unheeded, or some ivy- 
covered farm-house now seen for the last time* 

" How happy I have been here, to be . sure I " 
exclaimed my friend. '^ I feel sorry, and as if I 
could give way to boyish tears, when I think I 
am to leave." 



THE PAETING BBEAKPAST. 

" How odd it is we should not like to leare 
school!" responded I: ^^but this is so different 
from what people talk about as schooL" 

" Yes, it is indeed. I once went to a private 
school — such an infernal place I did I never tell 
you about it?" 

" No : let 's lie down here, and I '11 perfume 
the fragrant breezes of this heavenly day, while 
you abuse your old school-days, thereby offering 
incense to your present ones, just at an end." 

" Well, when only eight years old, I was sent 
to a private day-school, which, as far as I can 
remember, combined every favourable condition. 
The master was one of the most sweet tempered 
men I have ever known ; conscientious, a scholar, 
and a gentleman." 

" Than which what higher praise ? " 

" I was the youngest boy, and was placed at 
the bottom of my form; for our master, in his 
innocence, was opposed to place-taking, on the 
ground of the unamiable emotions of triumph 
and emulation it excited." 

" What an ass 1 " interrupted the listener, 
knocking off the ash of his cigar. 
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^ I ean icU you, knrvvnr, tiist the s jstem of 
aumo i SAy maa oacriel ♦nt^ anl mo0fc tkoroiigyj 
too^ by the Hg hojs: to liwre a difiereaoe wi& 
a hoj- (ddn 'Am yovnel^ wm ooBfiidered a 
Bj/ i apto a of iBflulbocdiDatioD wbich all tbe eldera 
of the culprit were interested in putting down. 
33ie ordinary pimidiiaent of offending juniors 
WB8 beii^ held doee to the five, till all dkaffeo- 
tMB wms supposed ^ be ^ burnt and purged 
away/ The inffiction was TBiied, kowera:, by 
oor being fi>reed down «nd «at iqion; having 
water ponied down ovir nodes just before school 
bcgm, and by other dkJbolical tortures, oontrived 
by the iuYeotive xngenuity of the tyrant £» l3ie 
moment, aided by suggestions firom his Inends.^ 

'^ But why," I asked, " did the head boys stand 
all this bullying?" 

'^ There were only twenty boys in the school ; 
a number too SBiall £or the growth of a pubfic 
opinion, which migfat have put it down: supposing 
its syoipatfaies were not all 1^ other way, as 
would probably have been the case.'* 

« Why did not you fight, then? " 

" So I did, and thrashed one of the midcBe 
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boys. I was — ^like tke Htmgarians, whose cause 
we were discussing at the IK S. kst meeting—* 
so successful, that the ^ holy alliance * was caSed 
in aid, and 'tranquillity was restored.* My 
tyrant, consequently, feeling himself so wdl sup- 
ported, paid me off for the good lickii^ I had 
giyen him." 

** Did no big boy protect you ? " 

*' Yes, I made a compact with one, that if he 
would protect me, I would call for him and cany 
down his books every day, and take them home 
every mght." 

*' In fact, the regular Haorby Sxth form motto, 
* You fag, I protect.' " 

•• Precisely. I had, however, to keep always 
dose to him ; for whenever I was caught alone, 
I received any arrears that were due. I used to 
go home with him at night, and stay at his house 
till the fellows were tired of waiting for me out- 
side; but sometimes they pretended to go, and 
lud successful ambushesL" 

" In short, there was no esespe for yon ; and 
the attempted protection rather sfimulated the 
tyranny. And as it appears from your story that 



i 
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championship was somewhat contrary to the 
genius loci^ your one friend became unpopular^ I 
should think." 

" Exactly so; and the only relief I had was on 
those rare occasions when I was on the stronger 
side; which happened whenever the school amused 
itself with a scholar of the Hebrew persuasion, 
by forcing him to eat bacon, or otherwise mal- 
treating him ; or at election times, when the only 
two tory boys — ^the majority being fierce radicals 
and dissenters — were instructed in the doctrines 
of civil and religious liberty, by being * slippered.' 
Perhaps, however, the tribulation I experienced 
soon after my arrival here, on account of a habit 
I had acquired of saying " timeo dandos,'^ " integer 
vUxK^ &c., can hardly be charged with justice to 
the system of private schools. And now, as I 
have finished my history, will you tell me what 
you have been cogitating so very deeply for the 
last five minutes ? " 

"Why, I have been trying to make up my 
mind whether Smith, in the Sixth, ought to be 
invited to our breakfast." 

Two fresh " weeds " are then ignited, and the 
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breakfast is discussed ; the fly-leaf of an ancient 
Latin grammar serves for the list of guests^ and 
on the first page of a Greek Testament we draw 
np the ^^ carte de diner^ Names are bandied 
about^ and favourable criticisms pronounced 
freely; for on such occasions we try to forget 
those whom we dislike, even if we do not intend 
that they should join our party. We decide to 
invite all the " eleven," of which my friend is a 
member, a great sprinkling of monitors, and most 
of the Fifth form (our class). Then all the little 
boys we are fond of, and all the many well-known 
(even if not well-loved) faces of the house we live 
in for but a few more days. 

Our merits, we perceive, have been found out 
lately, since the school began to look round, before 
indulging in the usual lamentations that its palmy 
days were passing away, and that it never would 
be so strong at cricket, so brilliant in appearance, 
or so renowned for college honours again. By 
the way, during the ten half-years I was at Harby, 
I never recollect missing that favourite prediction 
of its approaching decay and fall, uttered by the 
few who became leaders by the exit of the leading 
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feir; but I can abo Bsy, I iieTer remodbcr te 
hare heaard in the fdlowii^ hatf-ycur Ikat tka 
jdaoes were not well fiHed up, or that tike sdiool 
wttB ever so pofrecful. Nererdieless, our raeiits 
were at last bepnmng to be more genccafl^ 
adaiowle%ed, and many who had nerer song^ 
UB out before, wo'e eager to make our acquaint- 
anoe now. My time, for example, was taken 19 
eompletdy ; and even cricket had to be abandoned 
in favour of loi^ country waOte : no bdle in the 
moet proyineial aseembly-^Dom, wh^re that dreai- 
fol habit of cards prevailed, was '^ engaged 
deeper," than was I dnring my last week or two 
at Harby ; and so many notes readied me sng- 
gesljng a qmet stroH to say ^ good bye" in, tiiat 
I was mudi teBq>ted to Ethograi^ a few doaen 
c<^ies of the belles* w^known imswer, ^ I am 
afraid we shall be going home before it comes 
on.** 

Our break&st was a great seciet, known 01^ 
to the landlord of the one ^hotel" and onxBdhras; 
bot aQ liiese last drriKties comjfieated oor a^- 
rangements very msA, and made ns oout our 
avmlable space as wdl ae the contents of our 
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purses, very often: for the large room of the 
hotel would only hold a certain number, and our 
purses could only stretch to a given amount. We 
held long and anxious consultations with the land- 
lord, on such momentous questions as whether to 
have two dishes of chickens or only one, with 
ducks on the other ; and everything we had 
ordered one day was count^manded the next. 
At last we ^^sent out our cards," as the phrase runs : 
that is, we went round at one or two "calMng 
overs,'' and asked in succession all the boys whose 
names were written on a paper pinned kt the 
bottom of our hats, " Will you come to my bre^.k- 
fast the day after to-morrow?" I need hardly 
say that so tempting an invitation was declined 
by no one. We wanted to ask one of our school- 
feUowB who had the misfortune to be a lord, bat 
w^ decided that, although we knew him well 
enough to have asked him had he been of our 
raak and station, we could not ask him now ; so 
he noissed a very pleasant breakfast. 

Aprtypos of this circumstance, I may remark 
that there were two classes of boys at Harby 
who were placed in a disadvantageous position. 

u 
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One consisted of the young nobilitj, who though 
at that age naturally perfectly free from all non- 
sense as to their rank and position^ were literally 
forced into a bad and exclusive set^ through 
being avoided and '^ cut " by all the best sets^ 
including all the independent fellows among us; 
and thus they fell into the society merely of 
those similarly situated, and were a prey to the 
worst set of snobs and sycophants. 

The other class was composed of the boys re- 
sident in the town, who in their own persons 
formed the constituency contemplated by the 
founder of the school, and for whose benefit the 
school was originally endowed. That they were, 
as a rule, looked down upon is most undeniable; 
though there were of course many exceptions. 
The disadvantageousness of their position cer- 
tainly did not arise from their being educated 
gratisy for the difference of payment for educa- 
tion was insignificant, the school-fees amounting 
to an exceedingly small sum. Nor did it arise 
from their supposed poverty, for, generally speak- 
ing, they were better supplied with pocket-money 
than many of those who lived in the mas- 
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ters' houses. It arose simply from their excep- 
tional position among us : belonging to no society^ 
bound together by no ties, governed by no rulers, 
and restrained by no public opinion. Had they 
aU joined together and formed a "house" of their 
own, they might have led the school ; but they 
preferred becoming intimate with the members 
of particular "houses," espousing their quarrels, 
and fighting their battles ; thus they were all at 
variance with one another, and were merely out- 
door members and hangers-on of other "houses," 
instead of forming a strong party of their own. 
Moreover they were, for the most part, the 
coarsest and least gentlemanly boys among us, 
and their manners partook more of the character 
of private and day schools, than of those which 
we considered "the thing." Some few had at- 
tached themselves to our house, wi|;h whom I was 
more friendly; and with one or two on most 
intimate terms : they also joined our party. 

To return to our breakfast. What an exciting 
day it was I We had limited ourselves finally 
to seventy; though why we should stop there we 
could not tell, for all the school would have liked 
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to oome^ and more than half of them would have 
been most welcome. How often we ran down to see 
if all was rights and to put the names on the plates, 
to prevent some one from sitting next his peculiar 
detestation (for we had our feuds), or another next 
to the Sixth fellow who licked him yesterday. 

And now they all come trooping in : a 
crowd too numerous to shake hands with^ and 
almost too many even to nod to. Indescri- 
bable is the confusion of sitting down to the 
repast : it is almost as great as if half the guests 
were ladies, whom it was wished to separate by 
means of black coats. Then followed silence, 
soon interrupted by the invitations of every de- 
scription resounding from all sides. The ''spread" 
was pronouced to be first-rate. There were poultry 
and pies, cold and hot; meats boiled, fried, devilled, 
and roasted; liquids of all sorts, &om foaming choco- 
late to the spaikling champagne, l^e toast of the 
givers of the fbast was proposed, seconded, and 
drunk with vociferous cheers : my friend rose to 
return thanks for both of us. Surrounded by all ike 
companions of my school days, and the friends 
that were to be (I may now say, that are) of 
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riper years^ I felt no inclination to speak ; even 
had I not been ^^ unaccustomed to public speak- 
ing." As I look back now, I feel perhaps even 
more strongly than I did then ; and were I at 
this moment called upon now to express all I felt 
then, and all I now think, I would only quote the 
following lines from Bums : — 

" Still o'^ these scenes my mem'ry wakes, 
And fondlj broods with miser care ! 
Time bat the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their ehuanels deeper wear." 

and I fear that my voice would falter before I 
reached the end of the stanza. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

I LEAVE HABBT FOB EVER, 

** This let me hope, that when in public Tiew 
I bring my pictures, men maj feel them true ; 
* This is a likeness ' maj they all declare, 
' And I have seen him, but I know not where :' 
For I should mourn the mischief I had done, 
If as the likeness all would fix on one." 

Obabbs. 

So this is to be my last day at school I am to 
part from all the Harby fellows^ and to break 
away from kind friends and dear associations. 
The half-year — ^my final half-year — ^is at an end: 
the holidays begin to-morrow. Yet a few hours, 
and I become a man. How much would I then 
have given to have remained ever a boy I The 
passages are fiill of boxes; every one is packing 
up; fagging has ceased for the last week; every 
one is merry, for in every other mind the plea- 
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sure of going home is not alloyed by the pain of 
parting. Home seems to have almost lost its 
wonted influence, and now I feel as if Harby 
were home to me. 

The hall is full of happy fellows, some standing 
on the benches, others sitting on the tables; 
joyous voices resound of friends one will never 
meet with more, and companions one will never 
hear of again* That fair-faced boy whose mind 
is intent on cutting his initials on the dark oak 
wainscoting, is destined for the East India Com- 
pany's service. Shall I ever hear that merry laugh 
again, or watch those bright blue eyes full of fun 
and happiness? Perhaps ere then a random bullet 
&om an Affghan musket, or a blow from a Sikh 
tulwar, or more probably some damp marsh fever, 
will have hushed that laugh, and dinmied those 
eyes for ever. And that fine handsome youth 
who bears the stamp of high birth on his fore- 
head, and looks as if he had really descended from 
the Crusader whom he boasts to have been his 
ancestor : shall I first see his name as seconding 
the address in a well-delivered maiden speech in 
the House of Peers, or as receiving a well- merited 
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'^ Waging " from the Commifisioner of Bankruptcy 
as he passes through the Insolvent Court? 

Indulging in such mehuicholy musings I roamed 
about^ dispersing all my household gods among 
my many friends; leaving this picture on one 
study table^ and that vase or chinmey ornament 
on another. How dear to me each had become! 
That beautiful engraving of the Madonna deUa 
Se^ola, is a kind of heir^loom in the house: 
ten years it has been left by each parting feUow 
to his dearest friend. Beautiful as BafiaeUe's 
chef d'ceuvre undoubtedly is, somehow I thought 
oftener of the little print hanging up in the 
Harby study than of the splendid original, as 
I sat for hours watdiing that almost living coun- 
tenance ; and now, having enjoyed the possession 
of it for two years, I must select some one to 
hand it down for one generation more. 

Edwards gave it to me when he left: ^^Take 
care of it old fellow," said he : '^ Miles gave it 
me three years aga Poor Miles I He was shot 
at Moodkee, you know. Langford gave it him the 
half I came. I was Langford's fag, you r^nember : 
he was the joUiest fellow we ever knew at Harby." 
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Thus the Madonna became mine ; and I really 
beKeve no K. G. ever felt pronddr of his insignia, 
than I did when I hung up that picture over 
my study fire-place. No one had dared to re- 
frame it since it was originally purchased, and it 
looked faded and old, among the gay hunting 
scenes which covered the walls; but I well knew 
that not one of his many Lares and Penates would 
be more fondly worshipped by the schoolfellow 
who received it from me. Two years afterwards 
I searched all London for a similar print, without 
success. The one now in my dining-room may 
be better for a connoisseur's taste ; but bears only 
a slight resemblance to that gauge of friendship 
handed down from firiend to Mend for three 
generations of schoolboys. 

Each china ornament, every well-bound book, 
had been promised to various friends since the 
beginning of the half; and my only regret was, 
how few were the things I could give to the 
many friends with whom I wished to leave a token 
of remembrance. My study was to be occupied 
by a boy whom I hardly knew ; so I had no com* 
ptmclion whatever in deniiding it of all it» orna- 
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ments. I had a few sepia sketches by my mother^ 
and these I felt to be ahnost too sacred to be left 
to the severe^ because iguorant^ criticisms of future 
Harbeans; but the feeling that all was house 
property acted upon me so very strongly, that I 
could hardly make up my mind to transgress the 
rule I had myself profited by so much. At this 
moment of hesitation Thompson came in. ** Oh I 
where are you going to take those beauti&l 
sepias? Do give them to me; I will take such 
care of them : besides, I am going out to India 
next year, and I will take them with me. I 
should so like a remembrance of your mother ; it 
will bring dear old Harby and you and your 
home back to me so vividly." They were his ; and 
a letter I received a year ago, tells me that they 
are "hanging up in his bungalow in* some remote 
village with a dreadfully hard name, a thousand 
miles from the Bombay presidency, and undis- 
coverable upon the map. 

But I must hurry on now (though I would 
have lingered long enough then), and bring this 
parting chapter to an end. 

Then came the last and most expensive farewells 
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to the servants. Bosbome, who had seen me rise 
from the scout and fag of the house to be one of its 
leaders and big boys; who had watched all the 
intermediate stages of breakfast-fag, and Fourth- 
form boy, head of fags, and lower middle boy ; and 
then had seen me rise (in that quiet, unnoticed 
way which is one of the distinguishing features of 
our Harbean self-government) from one who 
wished to know each leader, to one whom every 
fag and small boy wished to know— dear old 
Bosbome was to be shaken hands with, and thanked 
for all his kindness to me at first, when I was very 
yoimg and green; for all his respectful atten- 
tion to me later on ; and all his obligiiigness about 
house rules and their violation lately. Rosbome — 
who was my fear when he used to put out all the 
lights in the bedrooms, even if a few lines of 
Virgil still remained unlearned for the next 
day's first lesson — had lately blown out my 
candle and then said, ^^All the lights are out 
now, sir," and then blown mine in again ; which, 
as it was a tallow only, was a feat easy of per- 
formance. Old Kosbome seemed so accustomed 
to gratuities and adieus, that he took both equo 
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anim&; and a» he waa himself leating^ to be a 
porter on the London and North Western rail« 
way at Harby statian^ merely observed, *^ Thank 
you> !&fr. Edward, I dare say I Bhall often have 
a see of ;^ou on the line." And many a coupee, ot 
whole interior, with concomitant cigar, do I owe 
old Boebome in his new position. 

I must not forget the great eonserrator of linen^ 
the sewer-on of buttons, the inrestigator of ominous 
rents, the composer of divers puddings* which I 
had never seen before and shall ^ever see again, 
old Mrs. Dickson — 'Mother D., as we all called 
her. Many a time had her roomr*-a room sur- 
rounded with little pigeon-^holes containing linen, 
a perfect library of fine raiment, with book-shelves 
filled with works in backstitch and knitting — ^been 
a safe haven of refuge, a sort of neutral port, te 
me in my direst distresses and extremest times of 
need; and, lately, it had become a sort of little 
gossiping nook, wherein to talk o£ old Hairbeans 
and discuss the merits of new boys, while imbibing 
an unexampled cup of tea^ or holding a skein of silk 
for the dear old lady. 
Here were to be found,, ooei ordinary occasions^ 
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any time during the balf^ new hojBy with their 
lines to learn^ enacono^d in a quiet comer of her 
room> or writing letters home, on her paper, with 
her pens and ioik ; dating their letters ^^ Mother 
D.'s room," and beginnuag by informing their ma^ 
temal parents that l^s was " the only quiet place 
in the bouse," thereby leading the said parents into 
the erroneous belief that all the rest of the house 
was a den of wild beasts ; whereas the real truth 
was, that the new boys wanted a little affectionate 
sympathy, and a little taste of maternal tenderness, 
and Mrs. D. had a nevep-failing supply of both, 
ready to be dealt out to all who stood in need 
thereof. I may praise her now, for she has passed 
away to that quiet resting-^laoe where neither the 
praise nor the blame of men can avail anything ; 
and where her kindness to the fatherless and mo- 
therless, for the time being, will assuredly not be 
remembered against her. 

My adieus to Mr. and Mrs. Oswell were brief 
but affectionate and satisfactory : ever kind and 
considerate they had always been to jpie, and I felt 
very grateful to them; but the Harbean masters 
have little to do with the house over which 
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they nominally preside. Under a most successful 
self-government; they are but constitutional mo- 
narchs; whose opinion may be asked and whose 
adyice may be taken on house matters^ when re- 
quired ; who have the power to exercise supreme 
government, to inquire into every petty grievance, 
and to punish every slight violation of rules ; but 
who well know that the power they have delegated 
to the upper boys is more wisely, because more 
happily, exercised. Like true liberals, therefore, 
they allow the boys under their care to govern 
themselves ; carefully watching, however, to pre- 
vent any abuse of the power they have granted, or 
any flagrant derelictions which their deputies have 
not the power or the wish to oppose. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



CONCLUSION. 



" Saus. — ^I, too, have oracles 
Which claim a hearing. " 

Mitchell's Aristophanes, 

1 LEFT Harby with the Intention of rejoining my 
many friends at Cambridge a few months after ; 
but circumstances occurred which caused this 
idea to be given up, and I soon after entered on 
the active business of life in a large commercial 
house in London. I often afterwards returned to 
Harby ; indeed as long as so many of my Mends 
remained there, I could hardly keep away, and 
my visits were very frequent. Not having been 
to one of the universities — ^which I have observed, 
in many young men, eclipses their remembrance of 
school-life — I left my friends at the moment I 
liked them most; nor have I ever since been 
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placed in such a position to make new ones, as I 
should have been at Oxford or Cambridge. 

I had often contemplated writing a sketch of 
Harby life^ but the time necessary to accomplish 
my purpose has been wanting; and it occurred to 
me that, however interesting my recollections 
might be to me, they might not prove amusing to 
the general reader. But the Public Schools, their 
system and their morality, having been lately 
brought under discussion very prominentiy — the 
press, as well as the post, having teemed with 
statements and queries, counter-statements and 
answers, accusations, leAitations, replies, and 
lejoinders, some of them evincing more zeal than 
knowledge, and as much prejudice as passion — 
and a few weeks' holiday from the engrossing 
cares of commercial life, affording me the ne- 
cessary leisure, I resolved to bear fiuthful witness 
to what I had seen and felt at school; and hence 
this record of my School Experiences. 

I do not regret that the first feelings which in- 
duced me to decide on writing this volume had 
time to cabn down, before I actually commenoed 
it ; my task having been undertaken with greater 
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deliberation^ and in a more impartial spirit, than it 
would have been, had I put pen to paper on the 
spur of the moment. This result I owe to the 
advice of my friends^ to the suggestions of my 
publishers, and to that mature reflection which 
time so often induces. 

I have endeavoured, as far as was needful and 
practicable, to write the autobiography of my 
school-life. The chapters relating to Elm-house, 
however, embody less of my own personal history 
than of information derived from the experiences 
of friends, at that and other Private Schools. The 
chapters of life at Harby, however, are not only en- 
tirely true, but wholly the result of my own expe- 
rience of a Public School ; the first may be consi- 
dered as a painting, the second as a daguerreotype. 

The chief deduction which I draw from my ex- 
perience imder each system, is this : where a large 
number of boys are gathered together, there must 
inevitably be much oppression and tyranny ; it is, 
therefore, better freely to sanction and strictly to 
legalize that power which you cannot withhold from 
the bigger boys, by entrusting it to those who 
combine influence with knowledge, and age with 

X 
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high charaoter. By making th«m responsiUe for 
its impartial exercise, and xeBderisg it their intexv 
est, as well as tieir duty, to protect all who are in 
need of their protection, you at once enfist tkem 
OB the right sido. 

It has been urged that it is bad for the morals 
of monitors to be, as boys, entrusted with such 
absolute power. I reply that they naturatty 
possess it already, and nothing can prevent their 
exercising it } and that ^e monitorial system ooif 
places it under due regulation* In every oom^ 
munity — be it a family or Br township,, a school 
or a nation — the strong will, the powerful intel« 
loot, the matured judgment, exert a predomt* 
Bating influence over the weak, the thoughtless, 
and the inexperieno^d ; this superior force is not 
only innate, but acknowledged^ and under due 
regulation it is benefi^al to all* That system, 
therefore, which best provides for its judicievB 
exercise in a community of boysi is the most 
salutary; and, whatever improvements may yet 
be made, the monitorial system aeevo& as yet to 
be the best, if rightly carried out. 

On the other hand it is alleged, that the moni- 
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tonal authority is bo absolute as to exmrt a de** 
grading jinfluence on the minds of the fags. To 
which I answer^ that there is not a fag. at any 
public school, who haa had- any experience of the 
other system, who does not cling to the momtorial 
rule ai» hid sheet-anchor ia storms of tyranny and 
Digression. When taxes shall be considered rob^ 
bery, or the law of the land an arbitrary exercise 
of power, then will' fagging be considered der 
grading by the fags; for it is the taxation and 
the law of the little world in whicL they live. 

It has been suggested, that, instead of monitors, 
ike masters should be more numerous: it would 
require an enormous increase of their numbers. 
Nor would they be as efficient as monitors ; for 
so one coidd expect that boya of every age from 
twdve ta twenty, could live continuatty under 
the eye of a master, as they do imder that of 
their own Sixth form. That would be as bad a 
system of espionage as could be adopted, for the 
master would be at once '^ accuser, judge, apd spy." 
The masters could, not enter into, understand, 
or appreciate the feelings, or discover the weak- 
iMNBses and vices of the school, so well as the 
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monitora; who are still schoolfellows in every 
game, and only cease to be fellow-«tudents while 
on dnty. The fiigs are the equals of the moni- 
tors in alllrespects but age, strength, sense, and 
experience — ^points of superiority which boys 
readily acknowledge; but masters belong to a 
different order, and camiot be either loyed^ re- 
spected, or feared, as a monitor would be : whose 
example alone, moreover, exerts a most salutary 
influence on the boys under his control I camiot 
for a moment contemplate the spread of vice, and 
the increase of decdt, which would ensue^ if 
Eton, Harrow, and Kugby, were to substitute for 
monitors a numerous staff of masters. 

The. peculiar beauty — I write the word de- 
liberately and sedately — the beauty of the sys- 
tem I advocate conosts in its popularity with 
the school Can it be expected that a new 
set of men, who are sure to be considered as 
half spies and half tutor&f, would win the con- 
fidence, engage the affections, or even C(Hn« 
mand the respect of the boys? Much less is 
it likely that they would be popular. And if 
not popular, they would be hated, persecuted, and 
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thwarted in every way. Moreover, the high tone, 
the independence, the public spirit of the school 
would be destroyed; and the renowned institutions 
of Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, would lose their 
ancient glories under the system of espionage, 
and sink to the abject and depraved state of 
Vienna and St. Petersburgh : unless, as is more 
probable, these time-honoured seats of learning 
should then be utterly forsaken. 

I do not write from fancy or conjecture. A 
few weeks ago I visited a school in which the new 
system was being tried to some small extent. 
School-marshals — in schoolboy parlance, **paid 
spies " — had been introduced. I beg to assure the 
head-master of that school, that while some of 
these school-marshals may do their duty, others 
may be bribed ; that vice has increased ; the tone 
of the school is lowered ; that the Sixth form are 
losing their influence — ^hardly themselves desirous 
of keeping it ; and that ere long he will be of the 
same opinion as the writer, who yet reverences 
and loves his school, and dreads the effect of this 
new system upon its character. 

That the Sixth in all great schools are mortals 
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and, moreoyer^l>oj6 — and thai;, therefore^iibe^ often 
£»il — is unanswevable : every system is of couzse 
liable to the coniingeocy of scxne among the many 
appointed to carry it out, not performing^ ihrir 
duty efficiently ;. but it is not by exceptional cases 
that a system Aould be judged. 

Whether my arguments be refuted or not> the 
facts of my experience must remain^ They ilh]»^ 
trate clearly, I hope> the waking of two diffi^rent 
systems, those of t&e Private and the Public 
SchooL It has been showui that even in a smaQ 
s^ol, three masters were q^uite insufficient to ke^ 
order ; th£^ they became themselves the victims ef 
the very tyranny which they ware there to put 
down ; and this, tooj, when they had the advaur 
tages of age, of personal strength, of po»iion, and 
authority. But they were not of the boyish 
community. They were aliens in sympathy ; a»d 
were neither loved, respected,^ near feaxed: thej 
were ooly deceived and derided. 

My experiences also exemplify the influ^aee 
exercbed in a publie school by the monitcxs 
on their schoolfellows ; the protection they affoid 
to the weak^ the restraints they impose on the 
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unruly, the punishments they inflict on the 
vicious ; likewise, the characteristics of that body 
of boys, who, by their progress in study, their 
age and their good, character, have reached the 
position of monitors; and the kind of servitude 
imposed on the smaller fry, years younger than 
their captains in knowledge and in age — for the 
little boy has but one master, though he was 
naturally in the power of hundreds — as well as 
the spirit in which the rule of the captains is 
enforced, and the temper in which the fagging 
is submitted to. 

In my delineation of these two schools — ^the 
one a type of a class, the other a fac-simile of 
an individual — I have endeavoured to be fair 
and impartial, and aimed to serve the cause of 
truth. That I may have hurt the feelings of 
no living person, that I may have wounded the 
amour propre of no schoolfellow, and that these 
'* School Experiences" may conduce to the re- 
form of proved abuses, and the re-establishment 
of a good system in the public favour, is the 
parting wish of 

A FAG. 
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